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“A Talk on Advertising Service 





HE article reproduced on this page is from Printers’ 
Ink, the most prominent and independent Advertis- 
ing Journal in America. 
The editors of Printers’ Ink wrote and published 

this article «n their own initiative after making the 
most complete and comprehensive investigation of 
advertising agency methods for the benefit of 
their readers. 

Lord & Thomas are reproducing the article this month in 
thirty-five leading magazines at an expense of over $20,000.00. 

Because they believe this report by so great and independent 
an authority as Printers’ Ink constitutes a matter of concern to all 
who are interested in that most interesting part of modern com- 
merce—modern advertising. 
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‘of all proportion to the actual returns they 
bring from keyed advertisements. 

Other mediums, comparatively new or just 
being built up, without much prestige, may 
have a new, live. growing circulation that 
makes them highly profitable. 

For example, in a certain Southern city 
there is a certain daily newspaper of wide 
reputation, old and great in circulation. 

It has a competitor in the same town, new 
and with smaller circulation. 

We tried out both papers on mail proposi- 
tions with astonishing results in favor of the 
smaller paper. - : ; 

Then a general commodity, selling in stores 
was tried in both with the same result. -. 

Many of our clients were then put into this 
new medium, and nearly all got sales and 
‘inquiries at one-third the cost in the older 
.paper. nts get into such a medium 

ong before its reputation is established gen- 

erally. - a. sae eee ae a heehee eet 
Our system of | alized records based 
_ on. reports fron advertisers, not only 
» indicates the’ line’ “of. least~ resistance 
- quickly andinfallibly, but the expenditure of 
our largest client servés as a guide in the 
development of oursmalilest, and vice versa. 

Advertisers seldom realize how quickly 
the character of irculation may change. 

A mail order a rtiser, for instance, may 
find. a certain publication one of his most 
" profitable mediums for several seasons. 

* He drops out some summer. 











“not pay, for some reason. . 
’ The publication has always paid, and it is 
~ the last thing he blames. 

Five or six failures may be necessary be- 
fcre he is»willing to distrust the paper. 

But we h: 





oo erty : — ee, 
reputations among advertisers is often out 


When he begins in the fall that paper does ~ 





Our centralized records also indicate the 
most effective kinds of copy. 

A page in Munsey’s costs $500. : 

It may bring $5000 to an advertiser in 
returns, or only §2. 

The difference in results from so good a | 

“medium will be due to copy—nothing else ‘ 
whatever. : 

What goes into the space—that makes the * 
difference. . ; 

Our Copy Department is so organized that 
no writer handles more than twelve accounts - 
a year—or fewer, probably, than with any | 
other agency in the country. ‘i 

While our knowledge of mediums is vital, 
our Record of Results brings it, you might s 
Say, almost automatically. 

Therefore, ninety per cent of the thought, ; 
energy and cost of running our agency goes ‘ 
into copy. 

The line between successful and unsuc- ‘ 
cessful copy is not broad. . 4 
~ But it is definite.- A 

General advertising copy has always been | 
allowed a wide margin for errors because | 
Tete could not be traced under old condi- 

ons, : 
Mail order advertisers have allowed no 
margin for errors, but demanded exactitude } 
and keyed replies. : a 

_ With our records from mail order adver- 

tising we know to a certainty the copy that 
brings the greatest returns in actual sales 
and this definite knowledge we apply to gen- 
eral advertising so far as practical. 

And our copy department is so organized 
that though a writer were the best copy-man § 
in the country the element of personality in 
his work for any of our clients would have 
less to do with the pulling power of the copy 
than the selling reasons it embodies, based 
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received a report of failures On our Record of Results. 
from a dozemt_adyertisers on that paper. The lesson constantly taught by these re- . 
So the p somes under suspicion. cords to our staff makes each writer stronger 
«If it is really weak, all our advertisers are because he is guided by positive knowledge, 
* out within a month, and there is a big aggre- and his work is more certain than it possibly 
gate saving. MES - : could be without our organization, because 
. Think what this means in dollars to the he is working on definite data, along definite | 
small advertiser; z lines, for definite ends.” 
How does this work out fora general ad- 
’ vertiser? Bice 3 : 
+ Well, take the case mentioned ofthe two . Lord & Thomas took a great deal of pains; 
. dailies in the Southern-city. . to show Printers’ Ink the iuner workings of i 
The returns;for mail advertising im the the Record of Results department. 4 
smaller paper*woke us up. : Eight people do nothing else but tabulate . 
We investigated at close range and found and file information from scores of adverti- » 
that all the retail advertisers in that city sers’ reports. : 
, were using thé smaller paper, too. : he cold, hard figures, in dollars and cents, 
. They were alive to conditions. go down on cards that are classified accord- & 
} So we put our general advertisers into it. ing to copy and publications. b 
j One of them sent us $2000 for the older Probably the pulling power of copy and | 
; paper while this investigation was going on. media is nowhere shown up so completely— 
We explained the situation. at least this side of Judgment Day. i. 
He.sent a representative to that town and ‘Pull out a card and there will be found on « 
? found that his advertising would probably it the record of returns for the last week on { 
bring three times as much results in the from three to three dozen different com-: 
ysmaller paper, or 300 per cent more returns modities. 
+ for his money. Each piece of copy and each medium: 
He changed his order, and got the increase brought so many replies and sales for fred 
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f : ticularly accounts rf licity, minimi: : ? ) 
; $1,000 to $3,000 a year, and to scatter a patents ee ee tune tor | 
large number of them over a wide range of <Be “ kine} rues _anaehave: 

papa ng advertising today for a deretoner:. this “*R cord, of Res: ; 

“wider range of commodities and articles, ae eae 

‘perhaps, than any other agency. . : ag 










» expected. advertiser at such and such cost—and there; 

Other advertisers and agencies are still is no way of getting behind the returns. : 
going into the wrong medium on its general In the past six years it has cost $100,000 to ™ 
reputatioh. — Ms maintain this record cabin i 


protect your advertising appropriation. 


When you are about to invest money your first consideration 
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Se Am ‘ 
e world has anything’ ' 
* information, pouring ‘ 
s of advertisers in’y 
s from every good. 
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is reason our whole organiza 
4 Picstgned to give the smallest, as well ; “ Seay)? 

Gee iarrests advertisers individa stoves: medicines, mig is naturally security’’. hi bl " 
, Our growth depen ones so every form of co , * 3i j 3S iE RG ENS TO MARS 
ian we loons tik a atioles col cover obscure publications that are strong,.| Your business judgment demands something e 

‘many 2) 


- from any agency prominent ones tha e We: a advertising ] your money safe. 

mtnfewergecounta and 8 ee es checked by pect leet: B, | : How about your advertising investment? 

Othe very fact that we Bavertising gives Because we believe that mail Peper woverte The Lord & Thomas Record of Results safeguards your 
“Sukexperience and judgment invaluable Re ing is a0 inveloetieiee when properly inter-. advertising investment—makes you certain that your appropria- 
cna tion will be wisely placed and the dividends you have a right to 
expect reasonably certain. 
With no other advertising agency in the world can you have 
such a feeling of certainty, because no other agency has such a 
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. counts are divided into two & p! me kind of copy that pulls bes 

Par Roepe General Advertising and Mail Pepin eas rder commodity will, ernee ase 

be goin Jace approximately adapted, se ‘acting! a i 

500,000 in general business and $1,500,000 in pcnete ia’ nl we Eeults shows many sur 
eee i err thot te seme! ‘absolute prising cases where small publications pu 
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pon the pulling power of differen Better than big ones. it can’t’ record with which to protect your interests. ms 

n the we abs agent forms Ww a publication begins to pay it ¢ : : ee Fah 

5 of co GB rao bow br poe fh eae Feiinie hiaden long from us because of our, These considerations should lead you to carefully read _ 
-each in a > . 


j Records. Z x ) 
SO: sare seo end — rent Many old publications of immense prestige . 
in 


art rked . 

1 have circulations that have been wo 

oth ae Sco cepa iret mee over and over again, so that their general ‘ 
e Opy, m ‘ 


fully digest this article from Printers’ Ink. — 

What you read should lead you to investigate the details of -— 
Lord & Thomas service. l 

If you are seriously interested in advertising—if you contem- 
plate advertising—if you care: to investigate the possibility of 
increasing the results from your present advertising— Lord & | 
Thomas will be pleased to explain to you in person just what 
their service means to you. 

Lord & Thomas are about to issue a series of small books 
(cloth bound) covering advertising — newspaper, magazine and 
outdoor—in all its phases. 

The value of the information and data these books contain 
cannot be measured by the price they were intended to sell at— 
$4.00—but Lord & Thomas will gladly send them free to any inter- 
ested advertiser or anyone contemplating advertising. 


assurance that Lord & Thomas are qualified above all others to 
Lo & THOMAS ; al 
ESTABLISHED 1873 


Largest Advertising Agency in America 


ee ~ 





S Printers. Ink so truly says, ‘the pulling power of copy and 
media is nowhere shown up so completely” as it is in the 
Lord & Thomas Record of Results Cabinet. 

It must be obvious to any advertiser or prospective advertiser 
that this record does “give positive knowledge about copy and 
media” and does ‘“‘minimize experimental work and eliminate the 
element of chance”’ in Lord-& Thomas Campaigns. 

Think how much this means to even the most experienced 
advertiser. i ; 

The Lord & Thomas Record of Results is practical tangible 
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CHICAGO am Annual Volume Placed for Clients NEW YORK 
ee 7 Approaching $4,000,000.00 
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The first derby made in America was a 
C&K 


HATS for MEN 








One of the many smart shapes in which 


Knapp-Felts are made 


Many times during the 
Summer a Cambridge Mixed 
Derby is a pleasant change. 


finapp-$elt 


hats are made in a variety of handsome shades 
and shapes. The best hatters sell them. 
Knapp-Felt De Luxe $6. Knapp-Felt $4. 









Noe 


Write for The Hatman 


THe CROFUT & KNAPP CoO. 
842 Broadway, New York 











Fisherman’ $ Outiit 

































No. 9502 A 
7 This Splendid 
High Grade Outfit 
consists of a hexa- 
gon three jointed, 
split bamboo nickel 
mounted rod, made s 
selected stock, six stri 
carefully glued and nicely 
finished, very ¢losely silk 
wrapped, solid metal reel seat. 
All mountings are full heavy 
nickel plated. Cork handle. 
Rod is 84 feet long, comes in 
a stained and varnished hollow 
wooden form and cloth bag. One 
fine quality Anchor Brand Multiply- 
ing Reel, full nickel plated, raised pil- 
lar, back sliding click and drag, balance 
handle, holds 40 yards of line. Outfit 
also contains 25 yards of extra quality Hard 
Braided silk for trout or bass, 50 feet of 
water proof S. I. C. Bass Line, No. 64. Two 
dozen split shot for Sinkers. Three No. 7 
Ringed Sinkers for Bass fishing. Six assorted 
styles bass and trout flies. One six foot Silkworm 
Gut Leader, Eighteen single gut Snelled Hooks, 
assorted for trout and bass. One soft Rubber Frog, 
rfect imitation. One No. 4 Fluted Trolling Spoon, 
lated with swivel hooks, nicely feathered. One colored 
his Outfit would ordinarily cost at retail at least $5.00. We 





nicke] 


float. 
will send it to you with the distinct understa anding, that if m$ 
are not satisfied with it after you have examined it, you can 


return it to us at our expense and 
we will refund your money. 

Our Handsome, New STORE 
§ pening Goods Cat- het 

ae containing 
sreyining for a, 


isher or Hunte 


Our Special Price ‘2 


CITY IN ITSELF 


OPERG 








mailed free w “4 
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“NEW YORK CITY.N.Y. 











Picturesque New England 


as reached by the 


Boston and Maine Railroad 


is beautifully illustrated by the 
Portfolios entitled 


New England Lakes 
Rivers of New England 
Seashore of New England 
ountains of New England 
The Charles River to the Hudson 
Picturesque New England (Historic and Mis- 
cellaneous) 


Size of illustrations 4x6 inches. /V’7// 
rd riled upon receipt of six cents for each 


POST CARDS 


Set of twenty Post Cards reproducing 
typical New England Scenery in its natu- 
Tal colors, sent on receipt ‘of 3o cents. 
Address: Passenger Department Boston & Maine 

Railroad, Boston, Mass. 

D. J. FLANDERS, General Passenger and Ticket Agent 





















64 BOOK FREE 


ann book fontaine 100 cuts of Mechanical Movements and Tells all 

Po t PATENTS What to Invent for Profit and How to Sell a Patent. 

MEARA ry Sean Pat. Attys., 918 F St., Washington, D.C. 
° 





THE NATIONAL WEEKLY 


P. F. Collier & Son, Publishers, New York, 


416-424 West Thirteenth Street; London, 
10 Norfolk Street, Strand, 


3 Cc. ., and the International News Company, 5 Breams 
Buildings, Chancery Lane, C.; Toronto, Yonge Street Arcade. Copyright 1906 
by P. F. Collier & Son. E uel as second-class matter February 16, 1905, at the 
Post-Office at New York, New York, under the Act of Congress of March’ 3, 1879. 








NOTICE TO SUBSCRIBERS.— Change of Address—Subscribers when ordering a change 
of address should give the old as well as the new address, and the ledger number on 
their wrapper. From two to three weeks must necessarily elapse before the change 
can be made, and before the first copy of Collier's will reach any new subscriber. 
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Do you cleanse it as 
a fabric, or merely 
wash it off as 
you would 


Cleansed as 
a Jextile eZ 
a 


To Get the 
Skin thoroughly Clean 


the dirt must be worked out—the skin must be kneaded 
just as you would knead a cloth garment in the tub. 

Pompeian Massage Cream is first rubbed into the pores, 
loosening the dirt imbedded in them, then it is rubbed out, 
bringing the dirt with it, removing the cause of the sallow, life. 
less complexions, restoring the healthy circulation, taking away the 
wrinkles, and animating the tissues. For men, 


Consider the skin 
as a porous fabric. 
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Pompeian Massage Cream 


takes away soreness after shaving. By removing the soap from the pores, it 
allays the irritation so distressing to those whom a thick, fast-growing beard 
makes constant shaving a necessity. 

For gentlewomen it is the most wholesome and beneficial toilet preparation 
ever devised. It contains no grease, leaves no shine, and does not (can not) 
induce the growth of hair. Makes the use of toilet powder unnecessary. 


Generous Sample Mailed Free 


Also a complete book on Facial Massage. We prefer you to buy 
of your dealer whenever possible. Do not accept 
a substitute for Pompeian under any circum- 
stances. If your dealer dues not keep it, send us 
his name, and we will send a 50c. or $1.00 jar 
of the cream postpaid on receipt of price. 
POMPEIAN MFG. CO. 


3 Prospect Street, Cleveland, Ohio 
Soap 





It’s well to wash with Fomfeian Massage 
before applying the Cream. All drug- 
gists. Box of 3 cakes, §0¢. 


This is the jar the 
druggist sells for 
home use. 


This is the jar the 
barber buys 


E Washington Street, Amsterdam, New York 





TRADE MARK 


RroskoL 


REG. U.S. PAT. OFF. 


Summer Underwear 


ventilates your body automat- 
ically, BECAUSE it lets the cool, 


fresh air through the countless 


ONCE 


apertures in the fabric. 


WORN ALWAYS WORN. 
Let Your Body Breathe 


Don’t smother it, don’t wear closely 
knitted underclothes, don’t bar out 
that greatest of coolers and cleansers 
—fresh air. 


Ask your dealer for 


Rcshal 
Booklet in blue and gold, "From Dawn 


to Bed," free to those who wnite for it. 
CHALMERS KNITTING CO. 














The “Two Minute” Saiety Razor 





will convince any man, in just 
two minutes, that it is not only 
a safety razor, but has points 
of merit which make it 


The Best Safety Razor 


Try one and it will prove— 

That the blade corners 
cannot cut and slash the face as 
they do on other safety razors. 

That the blades have an edge 
which far outlasts the edge on any 
other thin blade. They have the 
double bevel —like the barber’s 
razor—that’s the reason. 

That the blade holder is as casily 
washed and wiped as a dinner 






ate. 

That there are no parts to rust 
and that there are not a lot of 
parts to take apart and put back 
every time the razor is used. 

The blades can be honed and 
stropped. But we sharpen dull 
blades for next to nothing, so no 
one need strop or hone unless he 
wants to. Liberal exchange offer on blades. 

Razor Complete. With 24 Sharp Blades, 

In Handsome Leather Case, .00 

Ask your dealer. If he can’t or won’t supply you, 

write us. Get our Free Booklet anyway. 
UNITED STATES SAFETY RAZOR CO. 
Shop Office No. 24 Adrian, Mich. 













29¢ | 


WOOD MINNOW 


Fisherman’s best indestruc- 
tible bait for all game fish— 
casting or trolling. Used by 
all fishermen who “get the 
fish.”? The **Minnow” is about 
four inches long, beautifully 
enameled, green mottled back, white 
belly with red stripe to exactly re- 
semble a live minnow; has sure-lure 
glass eyes, five best treble hooks and 
twonickle plated spinners. No fish can 
resist it. The regular price is 75¢, but 
=.as a special advertising offer we will 

fill orders enclosing this advertise- 
ment, at 29c each, 4c extra for postage and packing. 
We are the largest manufacturers of artificial bait 
in the world. Send for our large cut-price catalogue— 
it’s free. Dealers write for discounts. 


VIM CO., Dept. FIl 68 Lake St., CHICAGO 











FIREWORKS 


$5. 00 SPECIAL Crest assortment No. 1. 


Great variety—45 highly 
colored pieces for evening display. Selections 
of all kinds at lowest prices in our , 
Illustrated Catalog. Sent on request. 1\% 


Write for it To-da: 
FREE CREsT TRADING CO. 
23M Witmark Bldg., N. Y. 
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W\ MADE OF LINEN / 


V4 


SIZES 


Two 
FOR 


15¢ 25¢/ 


SIZES 
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and wear it all Summer long. | 
You will then experience the 
perfect shoe satisfaction af- 
forded by a pair of American 


Gentleman oxfords at 


$3.50 and $4.00 


For an every-day shoe this 
oxford is a rare combination 
of summer comfort and exclu- 
sive style. Our designers have 
never turnéd out a more artis- 
tic last than the “St. Regis,’ 
while the dull, gun-metal 
calt and perforated cap 
toe give the shoe an 
air of distinction. 


Your dealer can easily 
procure this style if 
he cannot show it 


today. Ask him. 


No. 1043 


Gun - metal calf, 
welted, single sole, 
military heel, Blucher 
Oxford. <««St. Regis”’ 
last. This style 


$ 40 
**Shoelight’’ will help you 


to select the best of footwear. Handsomely illustrated and FREE to any address. 


HAMILTON, BROWN SHOE CO. 


MAKERS OF THE 


Genllemate 


U.S. PAT. OFF. 


SHOE 










TRADE 
Auoiteo SaLes 


1905 
$ 9,522.835.04 


MARK 




















ST. Louis, U.S.A. u 











Pacific Mail Steamship Geil 


SERVICE NOT AFFECTED BY THE 
SAN FRANCISCO DISASTER 


Good hotels near by, or patrons 
may stop aboard our steamers while 
in port and visit the greatest ruins 
the world has ever produced. 


STEAMERS SAILING ON REGULAR SCHEDULE 
From SAN FRANCISCO to HAWAII, JAPAN, CHINA and the PHILIPPINES 


Fullinformation from any of our agents at 


Chicago, 120 Jackson Boulevard; St. Louis, 903 Olive Street; Boston, 170 Washington Street; Wash- 
ington, 511 Pennsylvania Ave.; New York, 1 Broadway, 349 Broadway; Baltimore, Baltimore & 
Hanover Streets; Phiiadelphia, 632 Chestnut Street; Syracuse, 212 West Washington Street; Ham- 
burg (Germany), Amerika Haus, Ferdinandstrasse ; London (England), 49 Leadenhall Street. 
R. P. SCHWERIN, Vice-President and General Manager, 
$AN FRANCISCO, 

















abo ee 
lagnefic razor 
No Honing—No Grinding | 


No new blades—no annual tax—the first purchase price is the only expense 


There is only one razor of safety—the blade that shaves smoothly, easily, and without honing and grinding, 
The Carbo Magnetic is a razor that shaves best to-day, and better ten years from now. { 
If you will send us your dealer’s name, and Jet us know whether he handles the Carbo Magnetic Razor, we ff 
will send you our booklet, ‘Hints on Shaving,” Free, and also make you a proposition whereby you can test 
and use one of these razors without any risk or obligation on your part. The 
razor position for every part of the face, and gives much ne 2eded information to all self-shavers. 

Magnetic Razor is sold by most good dealers. We back the guarantee. Send for book to-day, 
Hollow Ground Double Concave for Set of Two in Carbo Magnetic Strop 

as in picture extra heavy beards Leather Case 1.00 

$5.50 Strop-Aide, 25ce. 


Firm of A. L.. SILBERSTEIN, 449-450 eRe NEW YORK J 


The Carbo 





For Vacation Fun and Music You Need an 


IMPROVED EDISON PHONOGRAPH 


HE Phonograph solves the problem of music and entertainment 
in the summer home or camp. Don’t fail to make one a 
member of your vacation party. 

No matter where you go, you can transport a veritable theatre 
with you. Around the camp-fire, on the launch, or at the farm, the 
Phonograph is ever ready to entertain you with the world’s best 
music. Rainy days yield hours of pleasure. 

Evenings can be spent listening to whatever kind of vocal or 
instrumental music suits your fancy, or the Phonograph will provide 
music for a two-step on the veranda or a reel on Nature’s carpet. 


NEW SERIES OF GRAND OPERA RECORDS 


The success of the first series of Edison Grand Opera Records 
surpassed our most sanguine expectations. The 
second series of ten is fully equal to if not better 
than the first. They consist of favorite selections 
from standard grand opera rendered in French, 


German, and Italian, by Constantino, Knote, van 
Rooy, Scotti, Berti, Dippel, Resky, and Signora 
Resky. Now on sale at all dealers. 

Hear the Edison Phonograph at the dealer’s free of charge. Write 


for Booklet ‘‘Home Entertainments With the Edison Phono- 


graph,”’ and name of nearest dealer. 
National Phonograph Co., 12 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N. J. 
New York: 31 Union Square 







































THIS is not to tell you the pleasures in owning a piano player, 


Cy 
Ss }— 
ae 


but to reflect the clearly defined suprem- 
acy of one—the Great ANGELUS 


When we invented the first piano player and named it THE 
ANGELUS, many people could not realize that to this mechanism 
we had given human qualities—life and soul. But experience brought 
a delightful surprise. 

With three devices, the 





PHRASING LEVER 
mastering time, the J/elody Buttois-- giving the subtleties of ex- 
pression, the Diaphragm Pneumatics—controlling power and the 


delicacy of human touch—all the final touches of musical grace 
are supremely under your own control. Yet these three devices are 
exclusive with the ANGELUS. 

Thus with the ANGELUS it seems as though the barrier—the 
something between you and the soul of the music itself— had been 
swept away, and you were permitted to enter fully into its perfect 
harmonies and melodies with sympathy of feeling. 

Under the control of your own fingers you feel the full mastery 
of the noblest /ov/zsstmo passages, yet at will you can bring forth 
the melody in the most delicate shadings of Piano. Why not 
experience these pleasures for yourself ? 

If you would only try THE ANGELUS we would not need 
to tell you this story again. 

Descriptive literature upon request 
World's Greatest 


Purchased by Royalty and the Musicians 


THE WILCOX & WHITE CoO. 


Established 1876 MERIDEN, CONN. 
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booklet illustrates the correct ff 
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EXPOSED 
PRETTY GOOD MUCK-R4AKING, THIS! 


DRAWN BY E. W. KEMBLE 


Thomas Holme Branca. 





A HAND ON 
THE SCALE 


aS 
Oz 

















ARIOUS PERILS CONFRONT such legislation as has no 


powerful interests back of it. So the Pure Food bill, 

which is not designed to benefit anybody in particular 

except those of us who live by eating, has been kept 

in the rear. Even should it come up for a vote in 
the House, which is now uncertain, it is like to prove a 
melancholy changeling. Many little men with many little keen- 
edged: tools have been chipping and chopping and shaving and 
planing and smoothing the rough edges, with a view to 
rounding it into one of those polished legislative products 
which won’t hurt anybody’s feelings. Preeminent in the bland 
endeavor are certain gentlemen who purport to represent the 
sellers of food in packages. Their modest little contention 
is that they be allowed to give short weight. That is all. 
They desire to sell packages containing two-thirds of a pound 
of product as one pound. They desire to sell one 
and one-third pounds as two pounds. And so on. 
Their argument has the merit of simplicity. Here 
it is: That they always have sold short weight, that people 
are accustomed to short weight, and that anything more than 
short weight would be a subversion of sound business principle. 
Perhaps they’re afraid that the public would eat itself to death 
if it got all it paid for. Their wishes so impressed the sub- 
committee before whom they appeared that their amendment was 
adopted, in spite of the plaint of one committeeman: ‘‘We put 
in a provision for the simplest common honesty, and you people 
come here and beg off from it.’’ As an instrument of sheer, 
downright knavery that amendment commands the - flattery of 
amazement, though not precisely of admiration. 


RAUD WEAVES its purposes best in the dark. ‘Therefore, 

it is but natural that the concealed poison interests of the 
patent medicine trade should have taken no open part in 
the opposition to the Pure Food bill, which, as amended by 
the Interstate Commerce Committee of the House of Repre- 
sentatives, calls for the plain labeling of all nostrums as_ to 
the amount of alcohol, cocaine, opium, or any poisonous sub- 
stance contained in them. Had the Proprietary Association of 
America sent its representatives to appear at the regular hear- 
ings before the committee, their arguments in béhalf of their 
divine right to poison the public secretly would have appeared 
in the formal reports. And these arguments do not look pretty 
in print. A better way was found. The patent medicine clause 
was referred to a sub-committee, and this sub-committee held 


not hearings, but «‘‘conferences’’ with the patent medicine 
people. The advantage of a ‘‘conference’’ over a 
A : : hearing, to those who wish to attain their ends 


quietly, is that no record is kept of the proceedings. 
Therefore nothing is preserved of the nostrum logic which 
proved potent enough to secure an amendment subversive of 
the basic principle of Pure Fceod legislation. The sub-com- 
mittee amendment obviates the necessity of labeling any poisons 
other than a few specifically named ones, and of those it per- 
mits the secret use of morphine and opium to the full extent 
of their present employment in the conspicuous ‘‘dope’’ medi- 
cines. Furthermore, it practically removes the restriction from 
alcohol, unlabeled. It seems hardly probable that such a flimsy 
sham as this should deceive even the most gullible when it 
is presented before the House of Representatives. Meantime, 
‘‘Let the Label Tell’? makes a high-sounding slogan for the 
Pure Food bill, but as voiced by the sub-committee on_ pro- 
prietary medicines there runs through it a strident suggestion 
of mockery. 


HE SLIDING SCALE gas law is the final and successful step 

in the struggle which the Public Franchise League has 
been making since 1903 to solve the gas problem in Boston. 
Its enactment may prove to be an event of considerable 
importance as the first step in America toward supplying an 
alternative to municipal ownership. This act creates in effect a 
partnership between the gas company and the people 





a partner- 


ship in which the people will reap an ever-increasing share of 


the profits. 


Ninety cents per thousand feet, the present price 

of gas, is declared to be a standard maximum price, and seven 

per cent, which is one per cent less than the present rate 

of dividend, is declared to be the standard dividend. ‘The 
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company is prohibited from paying more than seven per cent 
dividend unless or until one year after it shall have reduced 
the price of gas below ninety cents, and then may increase 
the rate of dividend above seven -per cent at the rate of one 
per cent for every five-cent reduction. The immediate effect 
of the act is to reduce the dividend by one per cent, and 
will be to reduce the price of gas to eighty-five cents, the 


. company expecting that at the end of a year it will be able 


to restore the dividend to eight per cent. Eighty-five-cent gas, 
which’ she expects to get July 1, is, for Boston, 
cheaper than eighty cents for New York. At the 
rate of gas consumption now prevailing, the five-cent 
reduction in price represents a saving to the people equivalent in 
amount to about one per cent dividend on the capital, but further 
reduction in price is only possible through largely increasing 
sales, and it is expected that within a few years the con- 
sumption of gas will largely increase. With doubling the present 
consumption the people would save in reduced price twice as 
much as the stockholders would gain in increased dividends. 
It is expected that the price of gas will be reduced to seventy- 
five cents within a few years. 


GAS IN 
BOSTON 


N ORDER TO APPRECIATE how good a trade has _ been 

made for Boston, it must be explained that the standard 
rate of dividend at seven per cent is only about four and three- 
tenths per cent of the present replacement value of the property 
and of its cost to the syndicate. This low capitalization is the 
result of the campaign which the Public Franchise League con- 
ducted from 1903 to 1905 at the time that the syndicate which 
had bought up the eight companies was endeavoring to _ con- 
solidate. ‘The Public Franchise League, not content with limiting 
the capitalization to the replacement value of the tangible prop- 
erty, insisted that the capital of the Consolidated Company 
should be limited to the aggregate of the capital of the constit- 
uent companies plus such sum as was necessary to fund in 
stock the outstanding indebtedness of the several companies; the 
claim being that the difference between that sum and 
the aggregate value of the property represented money 
which had not been invested by the stockholders, 
but had been supplied by the public through paying a higher 
price for gas in the past than ought to have been charged to 
give a fair rate on capital. While the economic gain to the 
community of cheaper gas is great, the final result is even more 
valuable as an aid to good government, and as providing an alter- 
native to municipal ownership. The Boston Gas Company has 
now been reduced from the field of politics. The managers will 
be able to devote themselves exclusively to the manufacture and 
distribution of gas. The position of manager of this business 
can now be held by a man possessing both ability and character. 
This new experiment will be entered upon under the most favor- 
able conditions, as the president of the Consolidated Gas Com- 
pany is a man of ability and character who is in sympathy 
with the movement. 


A REALE 
VICTORY 


REAT DRAMATISTS are so rare that it hardly profits much 
to compare a man with the few playwrights who stand out 
above all others in history. Issen certainly did not belong in 
that small class, who are lastingly acted and lastingly read. 
He is not of the company of Mo.Lizre and 
SOPHOCLES and SHAKESPEARE. 


SCHILLER, of 
But he does belong among those 
who are historically important for the innovations’ they have 
made, for the schools they have begun. Like Scripe, he is 
the founder of an important dramatic line. PinrrRo, Jones, and 
SHAW; SUDERMANN, HaupTMANN, and the whole Ger- 

man group; ECHEGARAY and other Continental leaders; IBSEN 
even the French to some extent; 





all have reflected 

the Norwegian’s talent. He invented a technique which was 
adaptable to moods and thoughts and themes that had not 
seemed capable of dramatic expression. Had the beauty, com- 
pleteness, and elevation of his thoughts equaled the power of 
his stagecraft, he would have been one of the very great. Few 
men have better understood the technical requirements of the 
theatre... It is not easy for Americans to estimate properly 
his influence, since his temper is unattractive to our people. 
Whatever else may be said of him, he stood first among the 
playwrights of his day. 
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AN FRANCISCO’S TRIUMPH over calamity is emphasized 

by its successful prevention of any epidemic outbreak fol- 
lowing the disaster. With the normal water supply shut off, 
sewer connections destroyed, the common sanitary conveniences 
and safeguards utterly lacking, and thousands of all classes 
herded together in the open, the prospect for an onset of 
typhoid fever and smallpox was ominous enough. But _ before 
the fire was conquered those forces that are always on guard 
against disease and death were quietly planning their campaign. 
The Public Health and Marine Hospital Service, which consti- 
tutes the nation’s little standing army of health, threw its 
hospital open, posted its men, and summoned its reserves. A 
special Health Commission, comprising representatives from the 
State and City Boards, the Army and the Marine Hospital 
Service, took charge of the work of inspection, instruction, and 
sanitary regimen in the refugee camps. Hardly had 
the earth ceased trembling when a studious bacteri- 
ologist. poring over samples of water through his 
microscope, was sending out his warnings as to what local 
sources of water supply were dangerous. Inspectors were put 
on guard at the ferries to watch for smallpox, and others 
were sent through the camps, with the result that several 
victims were discovered and isolated in time to prevent any 
marked spread of the disease. Three weeks after the earth- 
quake the death rate of San Francisco was lower than the 
normal, a status that has been successfully maintained since. 
Even allowing that this astonishing condition is partly explained 
by the hurrying away of the aged and the infirm to outlying 
towns, the record is still a monument alike to the efficiency 
of the health-protectors and to the stamina of the San Fran- 
ciscans at a time when discouragement might well have weakened 
that most important factor in human endurance, the will to live. 


NCREASING THE TENURE of life has been the astonishing 
and inspiring result of the Workingmen’s Obligatory Insur- 
ance Law in Germany. ‘This system, as explained by Dr. 
ARNOLD KLeEss of Chicago, to the recent National Tuberculosis 
Congress in Washington, was originally designed as a_ protec- 
tion to the state against pauperism from invalidity. All wage- 
workers of certain classes earning less than five hundred dollars 
a year are compelled to insure themselves against invalidating 
illness, at a very small premium, half of which is paid by the 
employer. In the development of the scheme it was found 
that fifty per cent of the workers in certain industries con- 
tracted consumption, and either died or became permanently 
incapacitated for work. ‘This wouldn’t do. It was costing too 
much money. The success of the whole plan was threatened 
by it. As a purely economic measure sanatoria were built 
from the premiums turned in to the insurance offices, with the 
sole purpose of fitting the sick to return to work as soon as 
possible. In from seventy to eighty per cent of cases, con- 
sumptives who, under the old régime, would have be- 
come, with their families, charges upon the public, 
were enabled to resume their places in the producing 
machinery of the nation. The sanatorium treatment was_ the 
more successful among the working people, in that there was 
no taint of charity. upon it. The money which gave the sick 
man his chance of life, and supported his family the while, was 
that of his own earning. On the side of capital, too, the 


scheme worked out to good purpose. The employer found it 
‘‘good business,’’ reckonable in actual results, to keep his work- 
men sound and healthy. To-day many of the great industrial 


concerns assume the entire insurance rate of their employees, 
instead of the half legally required of them. Probably the time 
is not yet ripe in this country for undertaking so Socialistic 
a scheme, beneficent though it be. Such bodies as labor unions 
and fraternal organizations, however, to which tuberculosis rep- 
resents more than a quarter of their total expenditures, might 
well adopt the German Government sanatorium plan. Proof in 
dollars and cents that the preservation of public health is sound 
economy would be an object-lesson to this nation. 


ADICAL MOVEMENTS in several foreign countries look par- 
ticularly rapid at the present moment. Russia seems to be 
really gaining against her autocracy. The French have shown 
radical tendencies with especial strength in the Socialistic ain 


and in the progress of the controversy between church and state. 
England offers the spectacle of crumbling customs as_ unmistak- 
ably as any country in the world. The new Liberal Premier, Sir 
HENRY CAMPBELL-BANNERMAN, announces that if the House of 
Lords throws out the Education Bill after it passes the Commons 
he will appeal to the country. Such a step can apparently mean 
nothing less than some kind of an attack upon the 
House of Lords; some attempt to make it responsive, 
as the House of Commons is, to the country’s will. 
The waning of Tory sentiment is marked almost as clearly by 
the BaLFouUR-CHAMBERLAIN division, the strongest man in the 
Unionist Party taking a position, squarely against his nominal 
chief, in favor of educational principles similar enough to those 
which, in the interesting battle now in progress, make the prin- 
cipal Liberal contention. 


CHA 


ONESTY AND GALLANTRY have stood out even startlingly 

more than once in General Nocti. Whenever he has spoken 
it has seemed to be the speech of one living in an atmosphere 
much above that which most men breathe. He blamed himself 
for the cost of Port Arthur to his country. He blamed him- 
self later for the Russian army’s escape from entire destruction. 
No suggestion of pose, of anything but simple mod- 


esty, was even suspected in either case. Now that NOGI AGAIN 


the Russians are so severe with General STorsseL for 

the surrender of Port Arthur, Nocti comes forward to say that 
everything that could be done to save that fortress SToEssEL did. 
Among the merits of this old race, so newly made realities to 
us, the power to behave with elevated courtesy, gallantry, and 
distinction stands in noble prominence. In these ways we may 
be the better for having learned to know the. 


IME WAS INDEED when the name of ANsoNn was on every 

lip. Nobody since baseball was invented has occupied a 
place in the imagination of bleacher humanity equal to that held 
by Chicago’s famous captain. His bat at one time was mightiest 
in the world, and the team which he headed was the most in- 
teresting as well as the ablest of its day. What, then, shall the 
philosopher say when old Pop, hero of victories so many and. so 
famous, is investigated by the law as to his conduct of the City 
Clerk’s office in Chicago? We can not think too ill of Pop. 
He injured his vote greatly by the speeches he de- 


livered during his campaign, and he made extremely REQUIESCAT 


silly statements about what he deemed the duty of a 

public functionary. He was, and is, about as fit to be City 
Clerk of Chicago as Admiral Dewey or Mr. Hopson is to be 
President of the United States. A grateful people ought to 
have found some, office more fitting this hero’s laureled brow. 
Bad, however, as his administration may be, we are strong in 
hope that his political silliness will appear to have been free from 
anything worse than misunderstanding of his duties. To have dis- 
honor fall upon a figure as heroic in proportions as, to all true 
lovers of the game, the figure of ANson must forever be, would 
cast a shadow on one of the brightest annals of our land. 


i Hipis LATE MATTHEW STANLEY QUAY had many lovable 
qualities in private life, and made warm personal friends even 
among those who detested his political methods. ‘The same eulogy 
may be pronounced upon ARTHUR PUE GORMAN, who died sud- 
denly at Washington on June 4. From a public point of view, no 
eulogy is possible. It may be said, however, that Mr. GorMAn’s 


career was one to encourage optimism. With all our needed 
muck-raking things are really growing better, and this is one of 
the things that prove it. In his former service in the Senate 


ARTHUR P. GORMAN was a great power—the leader of 
his party there. Although he represented private inter- 
ests that were absolutely unscrupulous and anti-social— 
true enemies of the Republic—blind partizanship was then so strong 
that by the use of certain conventional party catchwords he was able 
to pass muster among the faithful as a patriot of the purest ray. 
When he returned to the Senate after an enforced absence expecting 
to resume his leadership, he found himself absolutely without influ- 
ence. A new spirit was abroad. Cant phrases had lost their influence. 
People looked to deeds, not words. ‘The Democratic leadership had 
passed to the young Senator from Texas, who always meant what 
he said, and said what he thought right. The world do move. 
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EDITED BY SAMUEL E. MOFFETT 


RESIDENT ROOSEVELT sent to Congress on June 4 a special message 
P transmitting the first instalment of the report in which Commissioners 
Neill and Reynolds condemn the management of the Chicago packing- 
houses. @ The House has passed the Burton bill for the preservation of Niag- 
ara Falls, the Senate has passed the Knox bill for the abolition of ‘‘immunity 
baths,”” and both houses have agreed upon the Free Alcohol bill. @ Desperate 
race riots between Mexicans and Americans have occurred at Cananea, Mexico. 
@Senator Gorman, of Maryland, died June 4. @ President Cassatt, of the Penn- 
sylvania Railroad, has returned from Europe and denies that the Pennsylvania 
has granted illegal favors to shippers who have bribed its officials. @The 
Russian Government has issued an address explaining why it refuses to accept 
the Duma’s invitation to retire. @ Both parties in the Republic of Panama are 


Spain was married on May 31, and in an Anarchist attempt to kill him and 
his bride twenty persons were killed and sixty wounded by a bomb. It has 
been decided both in San Francisco and in Manila to adopt the Burnham plans 
for civic improvement. @ The ocean yacht race to Bermuda for the Lipton cup 
was won June 3 by the Tamerlane, with the Gauntlet second. @ George E. 
Chamberlain, Democrat, was reelected Governor of Oregon on June 4, and the 
woman suffrage amendment was defeated. @ The Austrian Cabinet resigned on 
May 28 in consequence of the Emperor’s concession of the Hungarian demand 
that the common tariff should be called the autonomous Hungarian tariff. @ The 
Senate has passed a resolution requiring the purchase of supplies for the Panama 
Canal in the United States, unless the President deems the prices unreasonable 





appealing for American aid in the approaching elections. @[King Alfonso of 


or extortionate. @ Senator Burton, of Kansas, resigned his seat on June 4, his 
last day of grace. Governor Hoch appointed Foster D. Coburn to succeed him. 








THE FIGHT FOR CLEAN MEAT. 








HE President’s plan to let the Chicago meat 

packers down easily by suppressing the re- 

ports of his investigating commissioners in 
consideration of the passage without opposition of 
the Beveridge amendment providing for a thorough 
inspection of meat destined for interstate commerce, 
met with failure. It would have been hard in any 
case to keep the report a secret. Representative 
Sulzer introduced a resolution in the House calling 
for its production; Representative Williams intro- 
duced another resolution for the same purpose, and 
the public backing accorded to these demands 
would have made it almost impossible to suppress 
the facts. But the packers themselves brought on 
the final catastrophe. They had the incredible 
fatuity to repudiate the understanding with the 
President and oppose the Inspection bill which 
every consideration of self-interest beyond the 
immediate penny would have led them to favor. 

When the Agricultural Appropriation bill with 
the Beveridge amendment reached the House the 
Beef Trust had recovered from its panic, and its 
friends at once began to undermine the proposed 
inspection system. They made their stand espe- 
cially on the cost of the service, maintaining that 
it should be paid for by the Government and not by 
the packers. This would enable the system to be 
crippled as soon as the present excitement died 
down and Congress began looking for places to 
economize. Another proposition was to make the 
inspection optional instead of mandatory, Chair- 
man Wadsworth, of the Agricultural Committee, 
and Representative Lorimer, of Chicago, were the 
most active workers against effective legislation to 
protect the public health. While their friends at 
Washington were knifing the Beveridge amendment 
the Chicago packers issued public statements declar- 
ing that they were in favor of the measure and wel- 
comed the most stringent inspection that could be 
devised. 

As there was nothing more to be gained by 
Tegarding the feelings of the packers, President 
Roosevelt sent the first part of the Neill-Reynolds 
report to Congress on June 4, together with a 
message in which he characterized the conditions 
revealed as ‘‘revolting.’’ ‘‘It is imperatively nec- 
essary,’’ he said, ‘tin the interest of health and 


0 
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decency, that they should be radically changed. 
Under the present law it is wholly impossible. to 
secure satisfactory results.’’ The, President urged 
the necessity of a law providing for a Government 
inspection of food products ‘‘from the hoof to the 
can.’’ He said that before the report of the in- 
vestigators was received he had directed that labels 


placed upon any package of meat products ‘‘should 


der 





MICHAEL DAVITT 


The Irish patriot; born March 25, 1846, died May 30 at Dublin. He served 
three times in English prisons; once for seven years. In 1879 he 
founded the Land League with Parnell, and in 1882 the National League. 


state only that the carcass of the animal from which 
the meat was taken had been inspected at the time 
of slaughter.’’ ‘“‘If,’’ he added, ‘‘inspection of 
meat food products ct all stages of preparation is 
not secured by the passage of the legislation recom- 
mended I shall feel compelled to order that inspec- 
tion labels and certificates on canned products shall 


not be used hereafter.’’ Such an order would 
(1) 


make it impossible for the meats thus outlawed to 
enter any important foreign market, and this for- 
midable weapon is entirely at the President’s dis- 
posal, without any necessity of compromising with 
Congress. 

In their accompanying report Mr. Neill and Mr. 
Reynolds asserted that they had made no statement 
of fact not verified by their own personal investiga- 
tion. They found the yard pavements “‘slimy and 
malodorous when wet, yielding clouds of ill-smell- 
ing dust when dry.’’ The interior finish of most 
of the buildings was of wood, and many of the 
floors were ‘“‘soaked and slimy.’’ Most of the 
rooms were so dark as to make artificial light nec- 
essary at all times, and many were without windows 
or direct communication with the outside air, re- 
sembling unventilated vaults. In a few cases there 
were electric fans, “*but usually the workers toil 
without relief in a humid atmosphere heavy with 
the’odors of rotten wood, decayed meats, stinking 
offal and entrails.”” The work-tables, carts, and 
tubs used in handling meat were generally of wood, 
*“frequently water-soaked, only half cleansed, and 
with meat scraps and grease accumulations adher- 
ing to their sides and collecting diit.’’ The meat 
racks and meat conveyors of every kind were im- 
perfectly cleaned, ‘‘and grease and meat scraps were 
found adhering to them even after they had been 
washed and returned to service.”’ 

The report describes most horrible and indecent 
conditions in regard to sanitary arrangements, and 
their connection with the processes of preparing 
meat. For all these things there is not the excuse 
that the buildings are old. The newer ones have 
most of the same defects, and ‘‘no model building 
for the preparation of food products,’’ tke investi- 
gators say, ‘‘has been built in the stockyards of 
Chicago.’’ In the handling of products, it was 
found that after killing carcasses were well washed, 
and until they reached the cooling room were 
handled ‘‘in a fairly sanitary and cleanly manner,”’ 
The parts treated in bulk were also handled with 
regard to cleanliness, but no regard whatever was 
paid to cleanliness in the treatment of the various 
forms of meat products. ‘*‘We saw meat shoveled 
from filthy wooden floors, piled on tables rarely 
washed, pushed from room to room in rotten box 
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carts, in all of which processes it was in the way of 
gathering dirt, splinters, floor filth, and the ex- 
pectoration of tuberculous and other diseased 
workers.’’ Cumulative instances of these horrors 
were recited. 

By contrast with the awful conditions in Chicago 
the commissioners called attention to a model 
abattoir in New York, finished 
in brick, cement, bluestone and 
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there are still only four. The suffrage enthusiasts 
are not cast down by their defeat, which they lay 
to the corporations and the liquor dealers. ‘‘ Unless 
there is a covering of sod over me,’’ remarks the 
Rev. Anna Shaw, “‘I will be back in Oregon at the 
next State election to fight for our cause.’’ Under 
the initiative provision of the Oregon Constitution 





dinary popularity of President Roosevelt. The 
Oregon election is the last test of public sentiment 
we shall have until Arkansas, Vermont, and Maine 
vote on the ist, 4th, and roth of 

respectively. 
Governor Chamberlain, who has now been electeq 
for the second time running in the face of enor. 
mous Republican majorities on 


September 





steel, with white porcelain-lined 
bricks and curved tiles joining 
the floors and side walls, so that 
no corners could retain dirt, 
with ventilation everywhere ex- 
cellent, light abundant, and 
sanitary arrangements perfect. 
‘“‘When the slaughtering of 
each day is finished,”’ it is said, 
‘*water is turned on, and in not 
more than fifteen minutes the 
room is so thoroughly cleansed 
that all perceptible odors and 
traces of the work are re- 
moved.’” The _ investigators 
add that ‘‘the same principles 
of sanitation and the same care 
of the health and cleanliness 
of the workers would revo- 
lutionize the -.ockyards of 
Chicago.’’ The origin of the 
model establishment in New 
York, which the report does 
not relate, is interesting. A 
numberof independent butchers 
wanted to build a slaughter- 
house which would free them 
from the exactions of the Beef 








the general ticket, takes his 
place with Governor Johnsoa 
of Minnesota and ex-Governors 
Douglas of Massachusetts and 
Garvin of Rhode Island in the 
list of Democrats who are 50 
much stronger than their party 
that they can carry their States 
when the party has: no chance. 
If Oregon were nearer the na- 
tional centre of political gravity 
this would be likely to make him 
a formidable Presidential candi- 
date. Even as it is, it may put 
him into the running for second 
place. He appears to be a n>t- 
ur.l politician, with an extraor- 
dinary talent for making friends, 
Whether his capacity in this 
line could be spread out to ad- 
vantage beyond the local field 
is, of course, a question. Nei- 
ther of the great parties has 
ever taken a candidate for either 
place on its national ticket from 
any State west of Nebraska 
since the Civil War. But Fré- 
mont, the first Presidential] can- 








Trust. The health authorities 
would not consent. At last 
the butchers were allowed to 
build on condition of meeting 
every requirement Health Commissioner Lederle 
might impose. He required everything in sight, 
and now the butchers profit by his severity. 





THE VOTE IN OREGON 











HE opening gun of the elections of 1906 was 
fired in Oregon on June 4. The results do 
not show any such general revulsion against 

the party in power as some observers have pre- 
dicted. The Democratic Gov- 
ernor, George E. Chamberlain, 
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it is not necessary for a lost cause to stay lost. As 
long as there aré enough of the faithful left to sign 
a petition they can keep on trying at every elec- 
tion, with a fair prospect that sooner or later their 
plan will slip through. Once adopted, of course, 
a woman-suffrage amendment could never be re- 
pealed, for no politician would dare to propose the 
disfranchisement of half his constituents. 

There has always been a good deal of independent 
voting in Oregon. At the last election, in 1904, 
the State gave a plurality of 42,934 to Roosevelt, 
who polled over two-thirds of the total vote, while 
at the preceding election it had elected a Demo- 
cratic Governor and Republican Congressmen. In 


didate of the Republican Party, 
hailed from California, and he 
did not seem to lose any votes 
in the East in consequence. 
Nor did Blaine, of Maine, suf- 
fer in the West. Some day a man nominated en- 
tirely on his own merits, without any geographical 
calculations, may give the politicians a surprise. 





TORRID POLITICS 











LTHOUGH there are less than four hundred 
thousand people in the Republic of Panama 
they keep on hand an assortment of politics 

more than ample for all the needs of a great power. 
Ai present the country is in the 
throes of a political campaign, 





has been reelected on his per- 
sonal popularity, but most of 
the Republican ticket has been 
successful. Although the en- 
tire Republican delegation in 
Congress, in both Houses, has 
been implicated in land frauds, 
and only one member, in either 
house, has escaped indictment, 
the voters of Oregon do not ap- 
pear to bear malice against the 
party, The principle of popu- 
lar nomination of Senators has 
been adopted there, and the 
people have voted in favor of 
the Republican candidate, Jona- 
than Bourne, Jr., against the 
reputable Democratic incum- 
bent, John M. Gearin, appointed 
by Governor Chamberlain to 
succeed the late John H. 
Mitchell. 

The advocates of woman suf- 
frage had great hopes of this 
election. They have been un- 
able in recent years to induce 
Legislatures to submit suffrage 
amendments to the people, but 
Oregon enjoys the initiative 
and referendum, whereby the 
people can take action without 








which is to culminate on June 
24 and July 1 in what is called 
an election. President Amador 
wants to control the National 
Assembly. His opponents say 
that his party contains about 
one-tenth of the population of 
the country, and that it consists 
almost entirely of his family 
connections and his official re- 
tainers. .Nevertheless, they are 
sure that the Amador party will 
count itself in unless radical 
measures are adopted to dis- 
courage it. The most obvious 
means of meeting such an 
emergency in a South American 
republic is a revolution. But 
here comes in a distressing com- 
plication. The United States is 
vested by treaty with authority 
to maintain order in Panama, 
and Secretary Taft has an- 
nounced that this authority will 
be used to suppress any revolu- 
tionary attempt to upset the 
declared result of the election. 
That means, according to the 
opposition party, that the Ama- 
dor party will steal the election, 








waiting for the Legislature. 
Thus it was possible to have a 
suffrage amendment submitted. 
Had it been carried there would 
have been a solid block of five States, extending 
more than a thousand miles, from the eastern line 
of Colorado to the Pacific, in which women would 
have had equal political rights with men. But un- 
fortunately Oregon voted the other way, and so 


HIS FIRST HOLIDAY ABROAD 


John D. Rockefeller boarding the steaner ‘“‘Deutschland,’”? May 31 
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national politics, however, it has been unassailably 
Republican for the past dozen years, and its loyalty 
is probably proof against anything but a visitation 
of hard times under a Republican Administration. 
At present this loyalty is stimulated by the extraor- 


and that American marines will 
protect it in the possession of 
its plunder. 

The Municipal Council of 
Panama, which was controlled 
by the opponents of President Amador, passed a 
resolution reciting the ‘tacts of violence and fraud 
already executed by agents of the Government in 
imprisoning members of the electional corporation 


and innocent citizens, increasing the number Ol 
1 
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olice, sending out detachments armed with rifles 
to intimidate citizens, destroying voters’ lists in 
districts in which the opposition possesses a ma- 
jority, and falsifying others.’’ Declaring itself to 
be the same corporation that had originally assumed 
the responsibility for the separation of Panama 
from Colombia, this body solicited the 

intervention of the United States to 
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6,250,000 acres Crown foresis, and 8,750,000 
private estates. This would allow an average of 
about an acre to each peasant family. In addition 
hopes were held out that thousands of other land- 
owners would be glad to sell out at reasonable 
prices. When Minister of the Interior Stichinsky 
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liament is one of incessant humiliation. The mem- 
bers treat it with unconcealed contempt and hatred. 
When its answer to the Duma’s address to the Czar 
was presented, the peasant members shrewdly hur- 
ried to the telegraph offices, and sent méssages to 
their constituents telling them to post up in their 
villages the news that all their desires 
had beén rejected and that the Duma 





secure a fair election. 
to a foreign power was denounced as 
unpatriotic by the Municipal Council 
of Colon. Thus the positions of the 
two parties on the question of interven- 
tion were apparently reversed. The 
Opposition, of course, did not want 
the United States to interfere, but if 
interference had to come it preferred 
to have it before the Government 
had a chance to take liberties with 
the ballot-boxes. |The Government 
wanted the intervention merely to 
guarantee its own count; it was will- 
ing to look after the preliminary 
details itself. A delegation of Panama 
Liberals, headed by Dr. Pablo Arose- 
mena, arrived in New York on June 4 
to appeal for American supervision 
over the elections. In this complica- 
tion the position of the United States 
is embarrassing. Whether we try to 


This appeal 7 


i 








had demanded the dismissal of the 
Government. By a bit of official 
negligence which was _ afterward 
keenly regretted these despatches 
were allowed to go through. The 
result was that all rural Russia knew 
what had happened, and mass-meet- 
ings throughout the provinces urged 
the Duma to stand firm, and pledged 
support to the end. This will mean 
something if the Government ever 
tries to use its peasant recruits in 
suppressing Parliament. 

An official statement setting forth 
the Government’s view of its rela- 
tions with the Duma was issued by 
Premier Goremykin on June 4. The 
Prime Minister explains that the com- 
missioners who examined the various 
elected chambers of Continental Eu- 
rope last year decided that the most 
satisfactory model was that of the 








act the part of benevolent guardians, 
as in Panama, Cuba, and Santo Do- 
mingo; of rulers, as in Porto Rico 
andthe Philippines; or of sim- 
ple advisers, as in Venezuela, 


OPENING OF THE LONGEST TUNNEL IN THE WORLD 


President Forrer of Switzerland and King Victor Emmanuel of Italy meet at the Simplon, May 19 


Prussian Diet—a model, by the way, 
of which the majority of Prussians 
are anxious to rid themselves. Nei- 
ther the Diet nor the Duma 
is entitled to interfere with 





we do not seem as yet to have 
found the secret of getting 
along well with tropical peo- 
ples. But as long as we have 
Panama Canals and Monroe 
Doctrines to look alter, it is 
impossible to follow what 
would otherwise be the nat- 
ural and desirable plan of 
keeping our hands off. We 
have to see that the order we 
are pledged to maintain in Pan- 
ama is not based upon fraud. 





DUMA AND 
BUREAUCRAT 











HE fatuous Ministers to 
whom, for the sins of 
his ancestors, the Czar 
has entrusted the task of sav- 
ing his crown, seem to have 
undertaken systematically to 








foreign or military policy. 
The Ministry expresses a will- 

- ingness to compromise on the 
agrarian question, but it ob- 
jects to compulsory expropria- 
tion. Premier Goremykin de- 
clares that the Ministry will 
continue to draft its own bills 
for the improvement of ‘the 
conditions of peasant life, ir- 
respective of any impossible 
project that may be discussed 
by the Duma. 





ASSASSINS 
AT MADRID 











HE royal lovers at Ma- 
drid were married on the 
last day of May, but the 

rejoicings over a romance as 
rare in such circles as it was 
delightful were marred by an 








sap the tottering loyalty of 
the peasants—the ancient bul-, 
wark of autocracy in Russia. 
Their answer to the program 
of the Duma was a general 
negative. To this the House 


THE WORLD’S PALACE OF PEACE 


The prize design for the building for the International Tribunal and Congresses at The Hague, for whose construction Andrew 
Carnegie has given $1,500,000. M.Cordonnier was successful in competition with 217 architects, who sent in 3,038 drawings 


atrocious crime. An Anarch- 
ist threw a bomb from the 
upper window of a house at 
the carriage of the bridal pair 
as it was returning from the 
church after the ceremony, 





responded with a vote of want of 
confidence and a demand for the dis- 
missal of the Government. But the 
Ministers ignored the demand and 
calmly continued to face daily af- 
fronts, and heap up new provoca- 
tions. Knowing that amnesty was 
one of the matters nearest the hearts 
of the people, they allowed the death 
Sentence on eight workmen accused 
of murdering a police licutenant at 
Riga to be executed at the very time 
when Parliament was waiting an an- 
swer to an interpellation on that case. 
The Duma was infuriated at this in- 


Sult, and the Moderates were barely 
able to 





avert an immediate rup- 
ture with the Government. As en Z 
* ° Be Pain Pontene 
it was, a committee was ordered 





killing twenty people, including a 
number of officers and soldiers, and 
wounding sixty. General Weyler 
was seriously injured, and the Mar- 
chioness of Tolosa and her daughter 
were among the killed. The King 
and Queen miraculously escaped. The 
bomb, concealed in a bouquet, would 
have struck their carriage but for an 
electric wire which ‘turned it aside. 
As it was, a piece of the missile was 
said to have struck the King’s breast, 
and to have been stopped by the 
golden chain of an order he was 
wearing. 

King Alfonso displayed remark- 
able coolness. The Queen was brave, 
but intensely agitated by the tragedy 








to prepare at once a_ bill abolish- 
Ing the death penalty, and under 
this pressure the Ministry displayed 
a desire to compromise that point. 

As an offset to the vast scheme of land distri- 
bution proposed by the peasant members of the 
Duma the Government brought forward a plan 
for the sale to the peasants, on easy terms, of 
about twenty-five million acres, of which ten 


millions were arable land belonging to the Crown, 
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THE DAWN OF FREEDOM IN RUSSIA 


Peasant deputies hailed by the crowd on their way to the Duma 


undertook on June 1 to explain the official pro- 
gram to the Duma the Social Democrats left the 
hall, and the rest of the members could hardly be 
induced to listen to the Minister with even a sem- 
blance of respect. 

In fact, the Government’s whole position in Par- 


which had made her wedding-day a 
day of mourning for so many house- 
holds. The actual perpetrator of the 
crime, one Manuel Morales, escaped 
at first, but was arrested on suspicion 
onsthe evening of June 2 and committed suicide 
after killing his guard. Other Anarchists were ar- 
rested on general principles, wherever found, and 
the agitation for a universal alliance against these 
assassins was revived both on the Continent and in 
England, where they had previously found shelter. 
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HOME OF THE RUSSIAN DUMA 


THE HEADQUARTERS OF THE REVOLT AGAINST THE CZAR’S TYRANNY 





THE TAURIDE PALACE, WHERE THE DUMA HOLDS SESSIONS 





FIRST SESSION OF THE DUMA, MAY 10, 1906 


The life-size portrait of the Emperor was painted by Rapine, one of the foremost Russian painters, expressly to be placed in this room 
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By KELLOGG DURLAND, Collier’s Special Representative at the Duma 
ENTRANCE TO THE LOBBY OF THE DUMA 
The Duma, whose sessions began on May 10, ts the first permanent representative legislative body the Russtan Empire has ever had. 
Although its members were indirectly elected by a very restricted suffrage, they are drawn from all classes of soctety—nobles, priests, 
professional men, merchants, workmen, and peasants, with the peasants and workmen in the majority. They have been hostile 


to the Government from the first, demanding a general amnesty, the distribution of land among the peasants, and other radical reforms 


UMA. That is to say, ‘‘Think.’’ Here lies the 

rub. The Duma declines to become a ‘‘think”’ 

body. The Duma will legislate or—. By the 
time these words are read the sentence may have been 
completed. ‘The Duma that now is may be the Duma 
that was to-morrow. Or it may weather the storms of 
bureaucratic disapproval indefinitely. This is the atti- 
tude of all Petersburg. Extreme uncertainty. But 
one thing is sure. The Duma which was convened on 
May 10, and which still meets (seven days later) is the 
most democratic body of men ever gathered together 
to legislate on the affairs of an empire. This, at least, 
must go down in history. Whether it survives the 
present stress and strain is another question. 


Princes, Prelates, and Peasants 


One of the vice-presidents is a prince with the blood 
of emperors in his veins. Near him are a group of 
muzhiks in homely peasant garb. Workmen, tillers of 
the soil, gentlemen, professors, students, prelates, doc- 
tors, lawy ers, engineers, and merchants all are there— 
working together to br ing harmony out of chaos, light 
out of darkness, democracy out of autocracy. 

The bloody weeks of midwinter, when Moscow barri- 
cades held an army at bay; when the Baltic Provinces 
declared a republic, and Poland and the Caucasus 
entered upon a period of open revolt, all this is called 
the death-grapple —the submergence of autocracy. 

















ALEDYIN, A PEASANT LEADER 


The Duma, with all its fantastic aspects, marks the ac- 
couchement of democracy in Russia. The revolution 
bee is humming everywhere. ‘‘If amnesty is not 
granted we will march to the prisons and open the 
doors ourselves.’’ This is the Duma. From the trib- 
une I heard it myself. Of course, the President 
rapped for order, but many there were who approved 
the sentiment. ‘lhe fiercest regiment in the Russian 
army furnishes the guard about the Duma building. 
A conference of generals and superior officers has been 
summoned from all over the empire, and the following 
secret order has just gone out to the soldiers: 

‘“‘How to act: In case of alarm and in the suppres- 
sion of armed uprising of the population. 

“At the first call from the police for help, sergeants 
must immediately notify the officers, who must in their 
turn order the troops to make immediately ready for 
action. 

‘Upon leaving the barracks, battalions should march 
through the entire width of the streets so as to protect 
the rear and keep it free for reenforcements, should 
such be required. 

“Troops should move 
sending ahead an 
positions. 

‘‘In the event of shots being fired from windows into 
a marching battalion, fire from several rifles should 
immediately be opened upon such windows. 

‘“Troops should not approach a mob nearer than one 
hundred paces, so as to conveniently open fire, while 
avoiding injury likely to come from hand bombs being 
thrown from the crowd. Avoid action with bayonets 
and try to remain at a distance because a bullet at a 
short distance works with greater effect than a bayonet. 
One bullet may kill two or three men in a crowd. 

‘In the event of a collision with armed rebels, sol- 
diers must conduct themselves as upon a field of battle, 
remembering that the end will be attained only when 
the enemy is crushed or annihilated. Therefore, be- 
fore leaving barracks, substitutes should be chosen, to 
take the places of commanding officers killed.”’ 

This order is issued as the Duma wrestles with its 

‘‘Reply to the Throne Speech’’—Czar and Duma leaders 
loudly proclaiming peace and desiring to avoid a conflict. 


with all possible 


rapidity, 
advance guard for 


determining 


The Opening Session 


The first business session of the Duma began with 
the reading of many congratulatory telegrams—from 
the Diet of Finland, the Municipality of Prague, the 
Prince of Montenegro, the largest cities of the empire. 
Toward the last were several from political exiles and 
prisoners. The spontaneous applause which broke 
from practically the entire Duma when these telegrams 
were read was louder and more sustained than for all 
of the others put together. The President was obliged 
to read them a second, then a third time, and then at 
the suggestion of some one on the floor, another round 
of applause was given standing. I counted only eight 
men who remained in their seats. Amnesty was made 
the first demand of the Duma. Nota partial amnesty, 
but a full and complete amnesty, to all political pris- 
oners, including terrorists. This means the release of 
many thousand prisoners. 

Telegrams, letters, petitions daily come from all parts 
of the country to the deputies urging this and other 
demands. ‘‘If we fail to get the things we have come 
for we dare not return to our homes,”’ said one deputy. 


If the Duma fails, or is suppressed, it will not be the 
Duma that is put down, but the country. For ina 
degree difficult to appreciate the Duma is the coun- 
try. It is the most absolutely representative organi- 
zation ever brought together; not of people merely, 
but of professions and classes. The United States 
House of Representatives is largely composed of 
lawyers and professional politicians; the House of 
Commons of ‘‘gentlemen’’; the Chambre of journal- 
ists and men of letters. 


The Make-up of the Duma 


Not so the Duma. An analysis of the professions of 
the members shows that twenty-three are lawyers, fif- 
teen professors, six teachers, fifteen doctors, nine au- 
thors, seventy-five ‘‘Zemstvo specialists”’ (that is to say, 
men who have devoted themselves to the work of local 
governing bodies, men of means generally), twelve rich 
land-owners, ten marshals of nobility, two engineers, 
nine ‘‘functionaries’’ (men appointed by favor to sine- 
cures in connection with public affairs), seven common 
school teachers, four Greek priests, three Roman 
Catholic priests, three Mohammedan mollahs, one 
Jewish rabbi, one Romanist bishop, fifteen workmen, 
tour merchants, two manufacturers, two students, 
and one hundred and sixty-six peasants. The atmos- 
phere of the exsemd/e is, at first glance, intellectual, 
but the peasants and workmen together form a power- 
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ful block to any step proposed by the intellectuals that 
does not meet with their approval. hey, too, are the 
real radicals, the Extreme Left of the Duma. The in- 
cellectuals mostly belong to the Constitutional Demo- 
cratic Party. The program of this party is rather a 
good one on the face of it, but most of the members 
are cautious, squeamish about spilling more blood, and 
inclined to be humble and 

mild in their language. They 

crave the Emperor’s grace, 
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His community sent him to the Duma, and the Duma 
extended to him the privilege of making the opening 
speech on the topic of the Duma’s response to the ad- 
dress from the throne. Roditcheff is his name. A 
splendid figure, tall, erect, handsome. His face is 
strong and kindly—though marked by the dark 
years which followed his rash remark—a face so 





reported to have said: ‘Fully one-third of the Duma 
members should be hanged.’’ 

Most of the demands of the Duma are not extrava. 
gant, viewed in the light of Western civilization but 
to Russia they mean enormous advances. The dark. 
ness of Medievalism still lingers over Russia, but her 
whole people are now bent upon emerging from this 

shadow. The peasants want 
land—enough to save them 





for example, for the political 
amnesty, while the peasants 
and the workmen say: ‘‘We 


ask nothing. We demand 
not grace and pardon, but 
justice.’’ It is generally 
held by both parties that 


political prisoners are all 
guiltless of crime. The 
‘Rights’? form so small a 
group that they are entirely 
without influence. 

The opening sessions of 
this remarkable body were 
characterized by orderliness, 
clearness, and real eloquence. 
There was much of amateur- 
ish enthusiasm, but this is 
not to be wondered at. The 
first business session was on 
Saturday, May 12. The Pres- 
ident, who had been elected 
on Thursday, and had imme- 
diately adjourned the House 
that he might announce his 
election to the Emperor on 
Friday, called the Duma to 
order at eleven o'clock. The 
reading of the congratulatory 
telegrams consumed more 
than half an hour, when the 
House proceeded to the elec- 
tion of vice-president, secre- 
taries, and other officers. A 
quarter past seven in the 
evening a brief adjournment 
was suggested for supper. 
But the peasants rose ez 








from starvation and annua] 
famine; the intellectuals 
want constitutional rights: 
the workingmen want the 
fundamental liberties, right 
of organization and right of 
strike. Each group wants 
something which to Russia 
means a radical reform; to. 
gether they want enough to 
effect a complete economic 
and industrial revolution. 
The peasants are agreed to 
help the proletariat if the 
proletariat will help them ob. 
tain their agrarian reforms, 
and the intellectuals are 
moved to help both. At the 
very outset, however, there 
are persistent rumors abroad 
in the capital that a strong 
court party is urging the 
armed suppression of the 
Duma, and orders like the 
circular quoted above are 
being sent tothe army. The 
Duma is assembled to legis. 
late, to reform, not to pro- 
claim war. And so up to the 
last moment the Duma will 
continue its work. 
Assuming that by some 
miracle the present crisis is 
passed over without further 
bloodshed, that either 
through autocracy’s capitu- 
lation or compromise the 











masse and said no. The 
routine business of elections 
was meaningless to them. 
They had been sent to Pe- 
tersburg by their village folk and neighbors to gain 
land and freedom. They were willing to sit patiently 
through any amount of procedure which the intellec- 
tuals told them was necessary, but eat they would not 
until they had done some business. The peasants car- 
ried the vote and the House sat for ten hours without 
a recess. 

Another interesting scene was witnessed when the 
question came up: Should the Duma attend the recep- 
tion given in its honor by the city of 
St. Petersburg? The workmen replied: 
“If the city of St. Petersburg has 


PROFESSOR MOUROMTSEFF ACCEPTING THE PRESIDENCY AT THE FIRST MEETING OF THE DUMA 


fine that no suffering nor inflicted pain could mar it. 
Roditcheff walked to the tribune amid thunderous ap- 
plause. By a long way he is the most eloquent speaker 
yet discovered in the Duma. There was no touch of 
bitterness in his words, no single utterance to betray a 
personal hatred or desire of revenge. Not this; but 
a ringing cry for Russia’s freedom, a call to all her 
men of might, a silvery appeal to the Duma to let 
the Emperor know that the time has come for the 


present program of demands 
is adjusted, a new question 
immediately looms up. The 
intellectuals in the Duma are 
inexperienced in controlling 
the destinies of empires; 
the peasants know nothing beyond their immediate 
needs. Three, indeed, of the members of the Duma 
can neither read nor write. How are such as these to 
enter into foreign relations? The Russian peasant has 
had long experience in making his own community 
regulations, and the Duma, short as its career has been, 
has shown that even the muzhik has the parliamentary 
instinct. How this instinct is to be developed and the 
peasant’s point of view widened is a considerable prob- 

lem. America and England have been 

practising this self-government business 





money to spend in banqueting us, let 
them give it to the unemployed of the 
city of whom thereare so many.’’ The 
intellectuals said: ‘‘We can attend no 
banquets or festivities while so many 
of our former colleagues are in-prison 
or in exile. Until the amnesty is de- 
clared we will not make merry.’’ And 
so the Duma continued sitting on the 
night of the banquet and reception. 


To See That the Work,is Done 


In the lobby that night I met a white- 
haired peasant in high boots wandering 
about among the brilliantly attired offi- 
cers, diplomatic corps, and distinguished 
visitors, favored by cards of admission 
to this first session. Supposing him to 
be a deputy, I asked him what was his 
constituency. He told me that he was 
not a deputy to the Duma, but had 
come from a government in the in- 
terior, as an ‘‘overseer,’’ sent by his 
village to watch the delegates and see 
that they did what they had promised 
they would do. Later I learned that 
there were about ten such ‘‘overseers’’ 
who had been sent to Petersburg on a 
like mission. 

The Czar’s‘‘Speech from the Throne’”’ 
affected most of the Duma similarly. 
Empty, gracious, diplomatic nothings. 
A handful of sentences with a catch 
clause or two, but unsweetened by one 
act which might have saved the day. 
It is sate to say that had the Emperor 
proclaimed an amnesty from the throne, 
he would have won the Duma almost to 
aman. As it was, his smooth words 
were received in cold and sullen silence. 
Ere this the Emperor doubtless knows 
why. 








for centuries. Conditions now demand 
that Russia, as a constitutional mon- 
archy, shall take her place with other 
constitutional monarchies, republics, 
and governments-by-the- people, though 
her people are still tyros in this serious 
and intricate work. 

That the first sessions of the Duma 
were characterized by feeling rather 
than fire is a hopeful indication if it is 
not a surety for the future. The ready 
respect for order was strikingly marked 
—the immediate acquiescence by all 
in each ruling of the President. 


Some of the Leaders 


Already peasant and proletariat lead- 
ers areappearing. Aledyin is one such 
—a man of about thirty-five who, as an 
exile, lived in England and America, 
and became thoroughly familiar with 
democratic forms of government and 
with the trade-union idea. He speaks 
several languages, is well educated, and 
an enthusiastic speaker. He calls him- 
self a peasant and nominally leads the 
peasant party. Anekin is another of 
the same type. The latter is somewhat 
younger in appearance, and less experl- 
enced with the world, but his appear- 
ances in the Duma this week would seem 
to indicate that he is the more solid man 
of the two, and one more likely to last. 
The names of these two men are likely 
to attain international repute before 
long. They are both radical to the 
point of being revolutionary. , 

Professor Mouromtseff, the first Presi- 
dent of the Duma, is a typical intellec- 
tual. A member of the Constitutional 
Democratic Party, his life has been 
spent in the academic atmosphere. He 








When the Czar was crowned in Mos- 
cow, the spokesman of one congratu- 
latory deputation—an ‘‘intellectual’’— 
made so bold as to add to his words of ; 
congratulation the hope that the reign of the new Em- 
peror might be characterized by a new epoch of en- 
lightenment and freedom for Russian peoples. ‘‘ Be done 
with such idle dreams,’” exclaimed the youthful mon- 
arch—and the daring speaker was sent into exile 
as one dangerous to Russia. He bore his years of 
banishment as thousands of Russians have borne theirs, 
and for as little reason. In due course he was permitted 
to return to his home—his stolen manhood was restored 


LOBBY OF THE DUMA, IN THE TAURIDE PALACE 


cutting of all of Russia's enslaving chains. No quietly 
expressed hope of a better day in a distant future, but 
a stirring demand, a pronouncement which, if acceded 
to, would place Russia far in advance of every nation 
on the globe. Amnesty—full and complete; the aboli- 
tion of capital punishment; universal suffrage; the 
expropriation of land; the fundamental rights of 
person—free speech, free press, free assemblage. It is 
small wonder that M. Goremykin, the new Premier, is 





is a professor at Moscow University, 

is a liberal, and among conservatives 

mildly radical. The difficult task of 

presiding over the Duma the Professor 

has taken up with adequate efficiency, 
but a good deal of feeling will surely be aroused among 
the peasants and workmen by the academic niceness of 
himself and his colleagues of the Constitutional Demo- 
cratic Party in debate. 

One influence is rapidly at work—the charming enD- 
vironment of the Duma. The Tauride Palace, where 
the sessions are held, is one of the most beautiful legis- 
lative buildings in the world. It was built long ago by 
the Empress Catherine for a lover of hers, a soldier— 
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“the hero of the Tauride.’ One day she bought it 
pack from him, so the story goes, for two hundred 
rubles, but the next day she presented it to him again. 
After the death of this man it fell into the hands of an 
older rival, who deliberately and wantonly put it to an 
ignominious use, much as British soldiers desecrated 
the old South Meeting House in Boston by turning it 
into a riding-school. It has passed through various 
periods, this Tauride Palace; of recent years it has 
been used as an art gallery for special exhibitions. 
Now it has been specially remodeled for the Duma. 
The entrance is a magnificent vaulted chamber, 
peautifully lighted and leading directly’ into a 
stately salon which is used as a lobby. There is 
something tremendously imposing and dignified about 
the vastness of this lobby, and the exquisite taste 
in which it is finished is the acme of simplicity and 
quiet beauty. 

When the Emperor invited the Duma members to 
the Winter Palace, there was an attempt to impress 
these supposedly simple folk with the magnificence of 
the bureaucracy, but while the dazzling spectacle made 
a brilliant show, it utterly failed to inspire the rank 
and file of the Duma with anything but further distrust 
—the golden glitter ill suited a government whose bit- 
ter cry for years had been poverty, in answer to every 
supplication for reform. So said these plain people, 
these ‘‘children,’’ as the Czar is wont to call them. 
But the Tauride Palace presented no such bewildering 
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array of gilt and gold and shining metal, and the peas- 
ants are much more profoundly impressed. We who 
have been in the Duma practically all of the time since 
the first sitting see, or think we see, a change in the 
bearing of these peasants. They are aping the city 
people in the way they bow, shake hands, and conduct 
themselves. This is not meant as a derogatory Criti- 
cism, for it indicates a ready adaptability which was 
unlooked for and augurs well for the future. Another 
hopeful sign is that many of the peasants are young 
men. Some are white-haired, but most are young. 
The young are more extreme, more radical, more rev- 
olutionary and less hidebound by their peasant tra- 
ditions and customs. 


The Old Dummies of the Council 


The Council of the Empire, or Upper House, merits 
slight consideration. It is an august body composed 
of men half of whom are chosen by the Emperor and 
half elected by institutions like Universities, Cham- 
bers of Commerce, and other public bodies. Old gen- 
erals and ex-ministers are there in imposing array—all 
in full uniform. The President is a very old noble- 
man, secretary of the court, whose voice can scarce be 
heard across the small room in which the body meets. 

The Duma has asked the Emperor to abolish this 
Upper House. If this is not done—and it is not likely 
—there are inevitable conflicts ahead between it and 
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the Duma, for without the approval of the Council 
of the Empire no legislative measure may be submitted 
to the Emperor. So long as there is a large question 
as to whether the Duma itself will live to engage in 
such a conflict there is little in this House to demand 
attention. 

“I Etat—c’est mot.” 

The Duma—it is the Russian state. If the Emperor 
bows to the dictum all may yet be peace in Russia. 
Otherwise—terrible bloodshed is inevitable. 

Whether this Duma last a month or a year one thing 
it has clearly demonstrated. The Russian people— 
even peasants and workmen and professional men, 
thrown higgledy-piggledy together—have the instinct 
for self-government. The details of adjustment, of 
getting into harness, may be accompanied by many 
hitches, but in the end a government of the people for 
the people and by the people is assured in Russia. A 
strong military opposition may delay the advent of this 
democracy, but no power on earth can eventually, cope 
with an overpowering idea. Revolution is an idea. 
Democracy isan idea. The people of Russia as a whole 
believe in that idea. Thousands have died for it. 
Thousands more are ready to die for it to-morrow if 
need be. The Duma in this one week of its exist- 
ence has demonstrated that—and the ultimate practi- 
cability of all that that idea carries with it, in the 
hands of the Russian people. Therefore it may be 
accepted—the day of democracy has dawned in Russia. 
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And how it was discovered by Siddons, agent, of Hokkaido, Japan 





By GERAL 


IDDONS was known all over the East as a morose 

person with a taste for unreasonable arguments. 

He was a Kansas man in charge of the Consoli- 

dated Company’s oil-fields near Muroran, in Hok- 

kaido—that’s the northern island of Japan, where 
the hairy Ainus come from—and he lived there with 
his two assistant engineers and Tanaka, the inter- 
preter. Muroran was a disagreeable fishing-town, and 
Siddons made it still more unbearable for his assist- 
ants by inflicting his gloomy views of life upon them 
every day. On two subjects he was 
an enthusiast — Kansas, where he 
had been born, and the Company, 
which supported him; he disliked 
almost everything and everybody 
else. 

Siddons had bought a sporting 
outfit, entire, from a traveling En- 
glish tourist, who had come to 
Muroran after those big Hokkaido 
bears, which nobody ever kills but 
the Ainus; and he used to wear it 
all over town. Even the Japanese 
colonists and the Ainus laughed at 
him, he was such a figure of fun; 
there was a big brown cap with a 
fore and aft peak, a scarlet flannel 
shirt that used to turn brick red 
and surprise you all over again each 
time it was washed, green plaid golf 
trousers, leggings, and yellow shoes. 
He was startling, and the mission- 
aries found him very useful to rep- 
resent the devil. The missionaries 
did not like Siddons. 

_In those days the Japanese had 
just started their colonization scheme 
in Hokkaido, and Count Kuada was 
in charge. Kuada was efficient, as 
even Siddons sometimes admitted, 
and went about the business with 
the usual Japanese genius for meth-' 
od, and with more than the usual 
Japanese foresight. He thought 
that Siddons might give him val- 
uable suggestions—on agriculture, 
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for instance, being an American—but Siddons would 
have nothing to do with it. He did not like the Japa- 
nese, and he did not like Count Kuada—especially 
because Kuada used to ride about with a gold-braided 
military escort from the divisional headquarters, and 
because the colonists used to bow very low and take off 
their hats to him. Siddons said that a savage ought 
at least to be democratic. 

So there was no one else left for Siddons to fall back 
upon except the four foreign missionaries who had 


‘** Hello, I’m glad to see you, whoever you are’’ 
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come to Muroran in Count Kuada’s train, and he would 
have died rather than associate with them. There 
were two Americans, a Church of England man, and 
a French Jesuit, and Siddons called them a pack of 
hypocritical, psalm-singing loafers. Of course, that is 
the general opinion of missionaries in the East, and 
Siddons used’ to ask how we should like to have a 
Buddhist or a Shinto priest circulating tracts on Easter 
Sunday. He had all the arguments at his fingers’ ends. 
The missionaries retaliated by picturing to their con- 
verts—there were a few—a ‘‘trader”’ 
selling whisky to the natives from a 
ship’s long-boat on some imaginary 
beach, and the consequent perdition 
of all concerned; then they used 
Siddons as their property-man’s 
devil, and he must have been a 
good drawing-card at their meetings, 
as he figured in almost every sermon, 
But most of the time they sat 
round at home singing ‘‘Greenland's 
Icy Mountains’’ to the accompani- 
ment of a cottage organ. Siddons 
said that to hear a Japanese convert 
singing ‘‘Greenland’s Icy Moun- 
tains’” was an almost insuperable 
argument against Christianity. Still, 
the missionaries did no_ especial 
harm; and there was no sense in 
Siddons’s going out of his way to 
be nasty to them. 

One day Siddons received a letter 
in the Company’s code cipher from 
the office in Tokio. He behaved just 
like a girl looking at a postmark, 
wondering from whom it can possibly 
be; he said that only fools ever used 
the code, and that Fanshawe, the 
Tokio man, was a fool. Finally 
he went off to look for the key— 
he never let his assistants have that 
—and came back, and worked it out, 
cursing. 

‘‘Rumors of oil!’’ he said. ‘* Fan- 
shawe is an idiot. Where in hell is 
Sapporo? I've got to go there.” 
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Sidd6ns was not naturally profane, but he always swore 
when he met the missionaries, and he forgot that his 
assistants did not mind it. But he prepared to start 
for Sapporo at once; there was no doubt at those times 
of his value to the Company. 

“T’ll have to take Tanaka with me,’’ Siddons said. 
‘Tanaka, I'm going to Sapporo to-morrow. Where is 
Sapporo?”’ 

‘Sapporo?’ Tanaka assumed a blank expression, as 
though he had been asked to find a way to Tasmania. 
Siddons disliked almost everybody in Muroran, but he 
hated Tanaka. In fact, Siddons tried hard to learn 
enough Japanese to be rid of him, and Tanaka would 
smile respectfully and tell Siddons that it was easy, 
and only required a little application, knowing per- 
fectly well that he could not manage it. Everybody in 
Muroran suspected that Tanaka was of coolie origin, 
and he knew that they believed this, or at least that 
Siddons did, because Siddons had told him so. So 
whenever Siddons said anything. disagreeable, or, in 
fact whenever Tanaka thought it would do the most 
good, he pretended not to understand. Siddons was in 
a hurry to find out where Sapporo was, and to get to 
work there, and this peculiarity of Tanaka’s drove him 
frantic. 

‘You find out where it is!’ he exclaimed. ‘‘We start 
to-morrow.”’ ? 

“It is three days’ horseback ride into the interior,” 
said Tanaka. ‘ 

“You're afraid the hairy Ainus or the bears will 
get you, Tanaka,’’ Siddons remarked facetiously. 

““What?’’ said Tanaka. 

‘‘Never mind,’’ Siddons angrily 
answered, ‘‘we start to-morrow.”’ 
And he left the office, noticing 
that the interpreter still retained 
his perfectly blank expression. 
He certainly hated Tanaka. 

They started the next day, rid- 
ing those tough little Korean 
ponies, with one pack-horse and 
an Ainu guide, and within an 
hour they were swallowed up 
by the pine forests of Hokkaido. 
It was a narrow trail, newly 
blazed, and they rode in silence, 
single file. Toward evening, on 
the first day, an Ainu hunter 
crossed the path; he was an un- 
couth, hairy savage, armed with 
an old flint-lock gun, and the 
long blade of his unsheathed 
knife glittered from somewhere 
in the folds of his rude dress. 
He slipped by like a shadow. 
Tanaka shuddered. 

“The Ainu hunts the bears,’’ 
he said; ‘the can shoot only 
once, then he must fight with 
the knife.’’ 

“This is a howling wilder- 
ness,’’ Siddons said; he hated 
the woods with a plainsman’s 
hate. ‘‘Your people will never 
colonize it, Tanaka.’’ 

‘‘We shall,’’ Tanaka answered. 
‘*You shall see at Sapporo. There 
is a Japanese village there.”’ 

During their third day’s jour- 
ney the country opened out into 
rolling meadows, well watered, 
with clumps of pine trees, and 
here and there Siddons saw fields 
of corn and millet cultivated by 
the colonist farmers. Tanaka 
would sometimes stop and talk 
with them—he was glad to *get 
back from the Ainus among his 
own people—but when Siddons 
asked him he always said that 
he had been inquiring the way. 

“Sapporo is just over the brow of that hill,” said 
Tanaka suddenly. 

Siddons woke from the*sleepy daze of an all-day ride, 
nodded to him, and touched his horse with his riding 
whip; and Tanaka, oddly enough, galloped after, leav- 
ing the Ainu and the pack animal behind. They ar- 
rived at the crest of the hill together, and looked down 
into the valley; Siddons reined in his horse sharply, 
passed his hand twice before his eyes, and dismounted. 
‘Tanaka, watching him, did likewise. 

‘‘Am I dreaming, Tanaka?’’ said Siddons quietly. 
‘‘What under heaven is this?’’ 

‘‘Sapporo,’’ Tanaka replied. ; 5 

“Sapporo?” exclaimed Siddons, ‘‘it’s Kansas. Have 
I traveled ten thousand miles into strange countries, 
not to remember Kansas? I don’t know whether this 
is true, but if it is, it is a miracle. For three days 
along a frontier trail, from a fishing-town of Japan, 
among the untouched pine forests, among the Ainus, I 
have been riding. Is this the Northwest Passage to 
Kansas? Have I come home?’ 

“It is Sapporo,’’ said Tanaka; ‘‘it is not Kansas.”’ 

But Siddons did not notice him; he was still peering 
down the valley. There were the broad streets with 
the wind-driven dust; there was the church, and the 
town hall, and the rail fences, and the wooden two- 
story houses of his native land. And on three sides of 
the village the immemorial pines of Hokkaido knocked 
at the doors of Kansas. 

‘‘Let’s ride down,”’ said Siddons. 

They passed along the hillside into the village streets, 
where the chickens—they might have been Kansas 
chickens—pecked away in the dust, and here and there 
from behind a green-shuttered blind an occasional 
householder looked out in mild surprise. ‘They were 
Japanese faces, those, as were the wayfarers who 
stopped to stare. ‘This is not Kansas,’’ thought Sid- 
dons. Then, as they turned the church corner—it was 
a Kansas church—he became aware of a white man in 
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a broad-brimmed hat, leaning at ease against the picket 
tence. ‘(here was a frame house—a Kansas house—in 
the background. 

‘*Hello,’’ said the man in the broad-brimmed hat; 
‘‘I'm glad to see you, whoever you are.’’ 

‘‘Perhaps you can tell me weve Iam,"’ said Siddons. 

‘‘Sapporo,’’ answered the man. ‘‘Where did you 
think you were?”’ 

‘*Kansas.”’ 

The man laughed cheerfully. ‘‘You’re the second 
white man who ever came here,’’ he said. ‘‘I’m the 
first. And your guess is nearly right. It’s Sapporo; 
but it’s Kansas, too.’’ 

‘‘Are you from Kansas, and is this your town?’’ ex- 
claimed Siddons. ‘‘I’m from Kansas myself.’’ 

‘‘Tam,’’ said the man; ‘‘and I built this town, though 
it’s not exactly mine. Shake hands, if you’re from 
Kansas. But I’m a missionary, and I see you’re not. 
Can you stand that?”’ 

‘‘Anything, my friend,’’ Siddons answered; ‘‘you've 
brought me back to Kansas ten thousand miles from 
home.”’ 

‘“‘Then come in,’’ he said. ‘‘My name’s Tawney. 
You’re here on business? Oil? No, I think your man’s 
wrong, but you can find out. I don’t believe there is 
any. But come in. I'll fetch out my fiddle and play 
the ‘Arkansaw Traveler.’ They know that where we 
come from.”’ 

During the next week Siddons, on horseback, scoured 
the country, with Tanaka toiling laboriously behind. 
They slept at farmhouses, outlying ranches, sometimes 
in the clearings or among the Kansas cornfields, and 
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pair of worthless loafers and lying sneaks!”’ 


though he found no sign of oil, Siddons rejoiced in the 
crops and the sweeping meadows. The country was 
prosperous, 

‘*T told you we should succeed,’’ said Tanaka. But 
Siddons only smiled. 

At length he returned to Tawney’s house in Sapporo. 
‘*There is no oil, or sign of oil,’’ he said. ‘‘ Will you put 
me up to-night? To-morrow we must go back.”’ 

‘‘Mr. White Man,”’ Tawney said, ‘‘you have done me 
good. And now what do you think of my children?’ 

“The Japanese are nobody’s children,’’ Siddons 
answered. 

‘“They are my children, and they love me,’’ Tawney 
went on. ‘‘Though there are evil reports against me 
and mine, yet they trust me.”’ 

‘*The Japanese trust nobody,’’ Siddons replied. 

‘They trust me in spite of rumors,’’ said the mis- 
sionary. 

‘“What can you do?’’ The temptation to argue was 
too strong for Siddons. ‘‘Their ways are not our ways, 
and their religion suits them best. No good was ever 
done by trying to convert the heathen.”’ 

“Was the Christian Church built in a day?” ex- 
claimed the missionary. ‘We fight for one great prin- 
ciple if we fight with fair weapons. I have taught them 
to reap where they have sown, to build their house 
upon a rock. I have worked side by side with them in 
the fields; I have been lawgiver and teacher and fellow- 
craftsman all in one. I have been their physician, and 
I have been their guide. And I have been their 
friend.”’ 

‘*You have done well,”’ said Siddons; ‘‘they are pros- 
perous.”’ ; 

‘*Listen,’’ Tawney went on. ‘‘I was in Kansas when 
Kansas was a frontier. I saw the plowshare follow the 
rifle, and I have fought with both.. But I followed the 
frontier westward, ever westward. And I have carried 
to Hokkaido the word of God and Kansas—the fighting 
blood of Kansas—to the forefront of the battle!’ 





‘‘T know,’’ said Siddons quietly ; ‘‘it is my home.” 

‘““We have tried to be worthy of Kansas.’’ Tawne 
swept the skyline with a gesture of his arm, and in the 
evening light Siddons saw the cheerful smoke of the 


farmhouse fires, and the crops, and the ancient pines | 


of Hokkaido outlined against the Kansas cornfields, 
‘My days are numbered, and my work is almost done,” 
said the missionary, ‘‘but I have held my place in God's 
firing-line.’’ 

‘*Well,’’ said Siddons, ‘‘I see what you’ve done; and 
I don’t care whether you’re a crossroads gambler or 
a missionary, you’re.a man! And we’re both of us 
workers. I’m working for the Company, and you’re 
working for the glory of God and Kansas. Shake 
hands.”’ 

As Siddons rode over the brow of the hill on the 
Muroran trail he turned for a last look, and Tanaka 
divining something of his feeling, smiled. ‘That white 
man is a fool,’’ he said; ‘‘my countrymen think he is q 
crazy fraud.”’ 

‘Hold your tongue,’’ shouted Siddons, thoroughly 
enraged. ‘‘At any rate, 1 can discharge you. I should 
hate to tell you what I think of you and your country- 
men.’’ And Tanaka smiled quietly to himself. 

The day they reached Muroran, Siddons went 
directly to the office and sent off a letter to Fanshawe 
in Tokio. ‘‘No oil,’’ he said to his assistants. ‘‘Fan- 
shawe’s spies in the Government laboratory don’t do 
him much good. But Sapporo is a queer place.’’ Then 
he walked out into the street, and on his way to the 
works he chanced to meet Dykeman and Wish, the two 
American missionaries, coming toward him arm in arm, 
He stopped. 

‘‘Good-afternoon, gentlemen,”’ he said. 
happen to know Mr. Tawney in Sapporo?”’ 

“I know of him,’’ said Dykeman, very pleased to be 
noticed. ‘‘He is not of my denomination. Is he of 
yours, Brother Wish?”’ 

‘*By no means, by no means,”’ replied Wish. ‘‘In fact, 
he is of no denomination—a free lance, so to speak. I 
fear he does much harm.’’ 

“‘Tll-timed energy?’’ suggested Siddons. 

‘*Exactly, exactly,’ said Dykeman and Wish to- 
gether. ‘‘He has no place in organized mission work. 
Misdirected labors are worse than none at all.”’ 

Siddons laughed shortly. ‘‘Mr. Wish, Mr. Dykeman,”’ 
he said, ‘‘I have never yet taken the pains to tell you 
personally what I think of you. But I shall now. You 
are a pair of the most worthless loafers I have ever 
met, and you are lying sneaks besides. You are not fit 
to clean that man’s boots.”’ 

Siddons buckled down to work again in his usual 
morose fashion, until one morning he received a letter 
from Sapporo. ‘‘I’m off up country again,’’ he said; 
and he left his assistants debating the possibilities of 
the interior. But they would have been surprised. 
‘‘Dear Mr. Siddons,”’ the letter ran, ‘‘the game’s up. 
Can you spare the time to come and see me before I 
die?’ It was signed, ‘‘John Tawney.”’ 

Siddons and Tanaka rode along the trail together, 
sleeping where they had slept before, and on the even- 
ing of the third day they suddenly came into view of a 
cavalcade of horsemen traveling slowly through the 
pines. Tanaka rode foreward. ‘It is Count Kuada 
and the staff,’’ he said. ‘‘They, too, are on their way to 
Sapporo,”’ 

‘What for?’’ asked Siddons. 

“I do not know,”’ Tanaka answered untruthfully. 

“‘T shall ride on,’’ Siddons said. He bowed as he 
passed by, and the officers courteously returned the 
salute. But Siddons made straight for Sapporo. 

He paused on the brow of the hill that overlooked 
the town, just to taste an exile’s pleasure, and then 
rode down to the frame house where Tawney lived in 
Kansas. He found the missionary sitting quietly upon 
the porch. He was covered with blankets and a huge 
greatcoat. 

‘‘Mr. Siddons,’’ said the missionary, ‘‘I’m glad to see 
you again. ‘The last time we met I told you my work 
was almost done. It’s my heart, you see. And it’s 
sooner than I thought. I shall not leave Sapporo. I 
would not if I co.ld. We understand each other— 
Sapporo and I—and my children have been very kind."’ 

Siddons found no words to reply. He followed the 
other’s gaze in silence as it swept over the cornfields, 
and just at the brow of the hill he saw the vanguard 
of the cavalcade descending. 

‘“Who are those?’ asked Tawney. 

“It is Count Kuada and his staff,’’ said Siddons. 

The horsemen advanced slowly up the street, until 
they were level with Tawney’s house; then all dis- 
mounted. At a word from Count Kuada they formed 
in double ranks, and followed him, like a little squad 
of infantry, into the compound. Kuada bowed, and 
the staff raised their swords to the salute. The vil- 
lage people of Sapporo ran in from all directions to 
cluster at the picket fence. ‘Tawney half rose. 

‘‘Do not rise,’’ said Kuada quickly. ‘‘We have heard 
in Muroran that you were sick unto death, and I have 
come here in some small measure to return you thanks. 
I am the humble servant of my divine emperor, who 
has given me my task to perform, and in his name I 
thank you. We know what you have done. We see 
what you have done. And it is hereby decreed thata 
monument shall be erected in the public square, with 
this inscription: ‘To John ‘Tawney of Kansas in 
America, who gave his life for love of the people of 
Sapporo.” We have trusted you, Mr. Tawney, and we 
have loved you. Good-by.’’ 

There was a pause, and in the gathering darkness the 
village crowd swayed uneasily about the fence. No 
word was spoken. Then, in the silence, Tawney rose 
on his elbow and cried: ‘‘Oh, my children, my chil- 
dren!’ He laid his head in his hands and wept. 

Kuada bowed low to the ground, the staff saluted; 
they marched out as they had come. Tawney looked 
up, and his glance turned to the dark old pines of Hok- 
kaido. ‘‘My work is done,’’ he said. 

“For the word of God and Kansas,”’ 
‘*Good-by.”’ 


“Do you 


said Siddons. 
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Mr. Ade, who, like Mr. Richard Harding Davis, broke into dramatic writing from the fold of mere literature, tells in the 
following article how it fee!s to see what one has perpetrated. Mr. Davis’s confession was published in Collier’s for May 26 


HE condemned man slept 
soundly, and soon after aris- 
ing ate a hearty breakfast 
consisting of lamb chops, 
three fried eggs, hot rolls, 
and two cups of coffee. After- 
ward he smoked a cigar.”’ 

This familiar fragment of 
cut-and-dried reporting al- 
ways recurs to me during 
those hideous hours immedi- 
ately preceding the lift of the 
curtain on a new “‘piece.’’ I 
have come to know why the 

“doomed man’’ is enabled to 
joke with the death-watch and 
go to his meals with what 
seems to be blind cheerful- 
ness. The Event, the Awful 
Climax, the Inexorable Con- 
clusion of All Things is so 
near at hand that the poor wretch can not see it. Heis 
in the shadow of it, but he can not view it in perspective 
nor comprehend its pitiless attitude. The finite under- 

standing, having failed to lay hold of the huge impend- 
ing horror, falls back benumbed with effort. Merciful 

Nature then permits the victim to pass into a sort of 
waking trance so that he may gain the last sorry credit 
of going to the scaffold with calmness or perchance 
with smiling bravado. ? 





George Ade 


The Feelings of the Author 


Thus the first-nighter finds the playwright wedged 
into a corner—a dim corner somewhere between the 
box-office and the promenade de luxe. The hour is 
8:13 Pp. M. All of those well-dressed people dribbling 
through the shiny portals seem to be serenely unbiased, 
hoping against hope. Author, in corner, watching 
them, asks himself in faint dismay, ‘‘Why, oh why, 
have I induced these people to leave their pleasant 
homes, to cancel engagements, to brave the weather 
and come here to sit closely packed together for three 
hours?” He tries to conjure up suddenly the perform- 
ance that is to be and to find assurance that the 
dialogue and movements on the stage will divert and 
entertain all these nice people—possibly move them to 
laughter! Vain striving! At that moment he can 
not choose from all the recollections of tedious and 
scrambled rehearsals one speech or one incident that 
could possibly have a semblance of comic interest. 
And yet, the orchestra will come from under the stage 
in seven minutes and then— It is now too late to 
side-track the appalling consequences, ~> he leans in his 
corner and grins in comatose helplessness. And the 
first-nighter, finding him there and observing the ex- 











pression of frozen mirth on the papier-mdché counte- 
nance, takes him by the hand and says, ‘‘Old man, you 
don’t seem to be worrying over this thing. I was 
afraid you might be a bit nervous.”’ 

Let us be thankful for Nature’s anesthetic, which 
enables a man to flatter himself that he is philosophical 
whereas he is merely benumbed; which permits him to 
move about and cheerily greet his friends whereas he 
should be frothing at the mouth and biting the orches- 
tra chairs. 


The Blessings of Vanity 


It may be that some men who write for the stage are 
not sencitive to criticism and have no dread of the hue- 
and-cry which accompanies a failure. Blessed is the man 
who has such faith in his own ‘‘stufi’’ that he can stand 
out and take pride in it while the box-office languishes 
and the critics are throwing harpoons at him. I have 
the misfortune to be one of those who begin losing 
faith before rehearsals are under way. When the first 
night arrives I have become so bewildered by weari- 
some repetitions to empty benches and the endless 
tinkering with mechanical details that I feel quite dis- 
qualified to sit in judgment on the material. Usually, 
at the eleventh hour, the producing manager, the stage 
manager, and the playwright are merely glum, yet try- 
ing to be hopeful. All they can say is, ‘‘ Well, it’s up to 
the people in front.’’ 

If the play fails to please at the first performance, 
the disappointed public and the sorrowful friends ex- 
claim, ‘‘How strange that the family ever wished to 
exhibit such an ill-favored child!’’ 

If the play is an unmistakable ‘‘ go’’—applause, laugh- 
ter, curtain calls, and then a glad chorus of praise in the 
morning papers—these same well-wishers are full of 
gleeful scolding. ‘They say, ‘‘ Were you really in doubt 
as to the reception of the piece?”’ 

There are certain master-workmen among the play- 
wrights who claim to have such knowledge of the rules 
of the game and such familiarity with the pathway that 
leads to the sympathies of an audience that they can 
remove all possibility of failure. Yet I venture to say 
that ninety per cent of the men who have written plays 
will admit that the stage-cloth is for them the lay-out 
of a tantalizing gamble, that sometimes there is merely 
a hairbreadth line between success and failure, and 
that the verdict on a new play is often determined by 
circumstances apparently fortuitous. Speaking merely 
as an apprentice, I can truly say that the period of 
rehearsals is fraught with doubts and fears and that 
the first night is an ordeal of gigantic proportions. 

No wonder the players are superstitious. Some- 
times I think that their principal occupation is to 
watch fond hopes decay. nd yet as a rule they are 
confident as to the next turn of Fortune, refusing to 
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greet disaster until it overwhelms them, striving to 
convert bad parts into good parts by mere exuberance 
of temperament, fighting manfully for box-office pros- 
perity long after the cold outsider knows that the 
task is hopeless. Their own judgment is so often set 
at naught that most of them become happy fatalists or 





“YOU DON’T SEEM TO BE WORRYING OVER THIS” 


believers in the rabbit’s-foot. They will stoutly main- 
tain that the failure of the week before was a dramatic 
masterpiece; and, on the other hand, if they bungle the 
dress rehearsal and agree among themselves that the 
new play is sure to be a ‘‘frost,’’ the manager, sitting 
in front, declares himself greatly encouraged thereby, 
for it is one of his tenets of faith that the actors are 
proverbially wrong in their judgment of unproduced 
plays, and that ‘‘a bad dress rehearsal makes a good 
first night.”’ 

If the author is not in the horoscope business and the 
manager is fallible and the actors are not to be relied 
upon, how is it possible to ‘‘get a line’’ on a play be- 
fore it is given toa critical assemblage of first-nighters? 
One plan is to invite cold-blooded friends in to witness 
the dress rehearsal. It is argued that they may be 
able to point out defects that can be remedied before 
the die is cast. We had a large covey of professionals 
in to see the final rehearsal of ‘‘The College Widow.”’ 


Some Successes and a Failure 


They sat there in stony and critical silence while the 
terrified actors on the stage went through the motions 
of a real first night. At the conclusion they passed 
out wagging their heads and talking in whispers, leav- 
ing us to believe that we had tried and failed. And 
yet, from the first night, ‘*The College Widow’’ was 
an unmistakable success with the paying public. On 
the other hand, a subsequent dress rehearsal, at which 
the assembled professionals became noisy in their ap- 
proval, was preliminary to the saddest first night J 
have ever witnessed from the view-point of the sacri- 
ficial lamb. Although ‘‘The County Chairman’’ had 
made a favorable impression in Chicago, every theatrical 
wiseacre predicted that it could not ‘‘make good’’ on 
Broadway. It remained in New York nearly a year. 
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Since the reception accorded a piece on its first night 
in New York has such a far-reaching influence and 
often determines the future value of the property asa 
‘‘road attraction,’’ many managers insist upon produ- 
cing a play out of town and ‘‘whipping it into shape’’ 
before going intothe bigtown. Alas for human calcu- 
lations! How many plays receive the unqualified 
approval of Chicago, Buffalo, Boston, Rochester, Wash- 
ington, and New Haven, only to be boxed up, and 
cremated as soon as they move into the Tenderloin. 
All of which is explanatory of the fact that no play- 
wright can tell what will happen to him when he takes 
his fresh and crispy young drama into New York and 
tries to serve it to the public. 

“Oh, that mine enemy would write a book!’ The 
writing and publishing of a book is a low-premium and 
preferred risk compared with the rehearsing and pro- 
duction of a play. If a man writes a book that does 
not arouse public interest the book dies a quiet death 
on an under-shelf, and if the author discontinues the 
clipping service he need suffer no actual pain except 
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that caused by a private and well-concealed disappoint- 
ment. But if he writes a play that fails to score he is 
pilloried in public. He is scalped to slow music on a 
high pedestal with an amber light turned on the scene 
of his humiliation and thousands of people apparently 
enjoying the fun. 


The Playwright Sets His Own Standard 


It is not only the knowledge of what awaits him in 
case of failure that gives the dramatist that worried 
look. If he succeeds he has simply laid another pole 
across the hurdle and at his next effort he must make 
a higher jump. The public invariably judges a play- 
wright by his best-known success, and anything falling 
short of his high mark is in danger of being classed 
as an outright failure. Pinero, Gillette, Thomas, and 
Fitch are judged severely because they have set their 
own standards and set them high. 

Another word in regard to the terrors of the first 
night. If a playwright fails he receives no large 





measure of public sympathy. In fact there rungs 
through most of the adverse comments a subdued 
minor note of deep joy. It is known that the success. 
ful play brings in fat revenues, and it is argued that 
according to the great Law of Compensation the 
dramatist who is making money should be given a bit. 
ter dose now and then, lest he become surfeited with 
chocolate creams. 

Viewed from almost any direction, the first night is 
the best imitation of purgatory that I have encoun. 
tered. Even when the final ring-down leaves the play- 
house tingling with the electrical knowledge of a sure 
success, the playwright feels so much like a wet towel, 
that he can not find any joy in the situation. If I could 
remain away from rehearsals and eliminate the first 
night I would rather work at writing plays than do 
almost anything else. 

So long as Iam compelled to attend rehearsals and 
then participate in the agonies of the first night J 
would rather do almost anything else that was not 
too criminal. 
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HE brakemaa, having opened the forward door 
of the car, through which poured a cloud of 
mist from the wintry thaw flavored with 
coal gas from the engine, shouted, ‘‘ Tupper, 
Tupper!’ The man who sat beside Beck 

Durant climbed over him nervously in the manner of a 
habitual local passenger between New York and such 
places, and in his awkward movements he caused Du- 
rant’s shirt front to squeak beneath its covering of 
silken scarf and overcoat, and he also trod upon the 
toe of Beck Durant’s new patent leather shoes. Beck 
thrust this toe out in the aisle to see what damage had 
been done; then his eyes rolled back in dismay and 
disgust, while a clerk across the aisle grinned impishly. 
This was nota patent leather covering upon his foot; 
on the*contrary the shoe which peeped from beneath 
the leg of his dress trousers was conspicuously a tan 
shoe! 

It may be pointed out that Beck had come to the 
apartments from his office with only five minutes left 
in which to dress, but the easier way to account for the 
fact that he had gone out to dine with one black shoe 
and one tan shoe, is to say that this was just such a 
thing as would happen to Beck Durant. On any occa- 
sion when it became necessary for him to put forth his 
best appearance to the other sex, some awkwardness of 
mind or body or bodily raiment seemed fated to em- 
barrass him. At the age of seven he had puta plate 
of ice cream on a chair just before Matilda Blake’s 
mother, who was the managing hostess at Matilda’s 
party, had chosen to sit in it; last year, at the age of 
twenty-seven, he had appeared at the Diceys’ small 
dance with a large piece of tissue paper on his face 
which had gone beyond its proper usefulness as a healer 
of razor cuts. Briefly, Beck, who was endlessly popular 
and charmingly at ease among men, hated the thing 
they call society and eschewed it when he could. 

e would not have been going out to the Holloways’ 
country place at Menelik Fells to dine if it had not 
been for the Best Reason in the World. During the 
fall there had been a hunt ’way down among the Vir- 
ginia hills, in which there figured much fashion and a 
real fox, streaking across the yellow stubble and 
through the ruddy maples; and Miss Julia Bocklin, 
who had ridden ail over Bocklin County without an 
accident from the time she could hold reins in her 
little fingers, got separated from the rest in the woods, 
and was unseated by a low branch. When Beck, who 


was hunting grouse on foot, found her, she was sit- 
ting on the ground, all red and pink and much 
surprised; and she smiled up at him, although he 
knew, because she was picking up handfuls of dead 
leaves and tossing them about nervously, that she 
was suffering pain. After she had thanked him 
at the quaint portico of her own home and had 
fainted away and had recovered her senses, she had 
drawn her sister Melaine’s head close to her own 
lips and said very confidentially, ‘‘He has such 
ridiculous, long legs.’’ As if that were his only 
fault. 

He did not know she ever said it, and it is doubt- 
ful if he would have had the ability to scan the 
line, parse the sentence, or in any other way 
squeeze out of it its full significance. However, he 
was not likely to forget the other two times that he 
had seen her or her promise to allow him to see her 
again when she came North to visit the Holloways. 

Certainly, it would not do to appear before her in 
mixed footwear. On the tight-wire of conventional- 
ity Beck feared a misstep much more than one who had 
for a long time practised equilibrium. Added to this, 
Miss Julia had been quick to see the unconsciously 
funny side of his rambling 
height of frame, both of body 
and of mind, and his instinct 
told him not to let himself 
amuse her too much at the ex- 
pense of her serious interest, if 
any of the first real passion 
was to be worth, at some future 
day, the fuel that it had al- 
ready consumed in him. Men- 
elik Fells was two stations away, 
and then a carriage would be 
waiting for him. Between 
times, he must not waste a mo- 
ment reflecting on the farcical 
adventure of his feet; it was 
necessary to get a patent leather 
shoe, right, nine and a half! 

Beck Durant knew very well 
that there would be no shoe- 
stores open in Menelik Fells, 
after six o’clock, because there 
were no shoe-stores open in 
Menelik Fells at any time. To 
appeal to the Holloways’ coach- 
man who would meet him at the 
station was absurd, and to stop 
to plead at some stranger’s 
front door on the way to Hol- 
loway’s could only result in giv- 
ing to some neighbor of the 
Holloways a story too good to 
keep. Assistance must be pro- 
cured before he left the train. 

He was not of the sort to act 
more and more rashly as the 
demands of a situation 
become more and 
more desperate ; there- 
fore he reasoned that 
of all the passengers 
on the train~- those 
most able to give him 
the peculiar help he 
needed must be those 
who wore nine and a 
half shoes. Such he 
started to find, and 
walked slowly down 
the aisle between the 
commuters and their 
newspapers, search- 
ing the sizes of men’s 
feet. Every time he 
caught sight of his 
own, which he had not 
noticed in the cab to 






































A case where an unmatched pair might have proven better than two of a kind 


By RICHARD WASHBURN CHILD 


the ferry or in the misty, electric-pricked gloom of the 
trip across North River, the difference in their colors 
outraged his eyes, and from the difference in color 
there grew an yea difference in size, and from 
this an imagined difference in weight, so that he had 
to exert a conscious effort not to walk with a limp. 
Apart from the surprise that his own feet afforded 
him, he found himself being dismayed at the absurd 
smallness of most other men’s feet; he had already 
examined thirty pair with covert scrutiny and cer- 
tainly not one of them was over eight and a half. It 
seemed hardly decent for a full-grown man—and some 
of them were weighted in the middle with the weight 
of middle age—to walk around on such inadequacies! 

The thirty-second pair looked large enough, so Beck 
stopped, ceased his pedal gazes and peered into the 
owner’s face; it wore a well-fed, self-satisfied, and 
therefore thoroughly good-natured expression. Durant 
realized that here was his first prospective confidant 
and chance of succor. 

Seeing Beck towering above him, the stranger 
dropped his newspaper, the stock quotations in which 
he had been reading to impress a neighbor in the seat 
behind, and through his round, knobbed nose he 
uttered an interrogation which 
was suspicious, indignant, and 
doubtful at one time. 

‘‘Heh?’’ he said, and tipped 
his hat back from his forehead, 
impressively. 

‘‘Do you wear a nine and a 
half shoe?’’ asked Beck. 

‘*Perhaps,’’ replied the stran- 
ger. ‘‘Have you got one to 
sell?’ he added flippantly. 

Durant pointed silently to his 
own feet. . Fora moment the 
other gazed in wonder at the 
irreconcilable footwear, and 
then slapping his knee with the 
newspaper laughed heartily, 
sympathetically, and _ under- 
standingly. ‘‘Well, you are in 
a fix!’ said he. ‘‘Tell us some 
more. My name’s Willard.” 
He moved over to give Beck 
room to sit down. 

When Beck had told the de 
tails of his trouble and had 
made the genial Willard feel the 
desperate character of his em- 
barrassment, the latter assumed 
an air of solicitude which under 
ordinary circumstances would 
have made Durant, with his fine 
sensibilities, regard his new 
friend as too familiar and too 
patronizing. 

“It’s an awful box, old chap,” 
said Willard feelingly. ‘‘But 
perhaps we can fix it up all 
right. Yousee I live very near 
the station at Carbon Hills— 
that’s the next stop beyond 
Menelik Fells.’’ 

‘But I can’t go there,’’ ex- 
claimed Durant in greater agony 
as the time grew shorter. ° 
would be late to dinner by an 
hour or more. And you haven't 
got a patent leather shoe with 
you and you don’t live at Men- 
elik. Oh, I’ll see the humor 
in this to-morrow well enough. 
I've got a sense of humor.” 
He looked anxiously at Willard 
as if he did not expect any one 
to believe it. ‘‘But just now—’ 

‘Keep calm,”’ interrupted the 
other, importantly. ‘Come to 
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shoe, and I'll take you’ in my new tonneau—she’s a 
peauty—she’s faster than a cablegram—over to the 
Calloways’.”’ 

*Holloways’,’’ corrected Durant. 

‘‘Well—the Holloways’ at Menelik. 
dinner is at seven-thirty. 
a squeak.”’ 

“Oh, I say, I’m more than grateful!’’ cried Beck, 
looking at the other like a stray dog that has been 
allowed to come in out of the cold. 

‘““Menelik Fells. Menelik Fells!’’ 
cried the brakeman, and his -rau- 
cous voice sounded above the hiss 
and grind and sigh of the stopping 
train. 

“If the carriage is waiting for 
me,” cried Durant gaily, trying 
to catch a glimpse ot it, ‘‘it waits 
in vain!’’ 

“Now, there’s the only diffi- 
culty,’ answered Willard, refus- 
ing to take a light view of it and 
lowering his voice to a whisper, 
as if in a conspiracy. The train 
had started once more. ‘‘There’s 
the only difficulty. When the car- 
riage goes back without you, 
they’ll think you aren’t coming!”’ 
He snapped his fat fingers to em- 
phasize his remarks. 

“But if I do get there on time— 
before they sit down—they can’t _ 
complain, can they?”’ 

‘No, I suppose not,’’ Willard 
said. ‘‘Your name was —oh, Du- 
rant? Well, Durant, I tell you, I 
like this sort of thing, a sporting 
disposition—a race against time, 
and so on. Get ready, old man, 
our station is next!” 

“Well, I am ready!’’ answered 
Beck. 

‘When we reach my house,”’ the 
other went on, disregarding him and standing up to 
pull on his overcoat, ‘‘any slip would be fatal to get- 
ting you to the dinner on time. Therefore I will go 
directly to the stables after the automobile and you 
go directly to the front door and ask the maid or my 
wife to get you my patent leather shoes.”’ 

“Great Scott, I can’t do that!’ cried Durant. ‘‘And 
besides, they wouldn’t give me the shoes. They'd 
think I was a life insurance president or something of 
the sort, and probably telephone to the police.”’ 

“Ha, ha,’’ cried Willard. ‘‘That would be merry! 
Perhaps, taking everything into consideration, it would 
be better. Say, I’ll leave you at the station and come 
back with my machine. My wife has funny notions— 
you know how it is. It'll be all right, eh?’’ 

“Of course,’’ said Beck politely. ‘‘This is the place, 
isn’t it?”’ 

“Yep!’’ answered the other. They climbed down 
on to the platform and Willard cried: ‘‘Now for it! 
You wait here!’’ and hurried off toward a few lights 
that shone out dimly through the mist. Durant was 
left lifting first one and then the other of his party- 
colored shoes out of the water that glistened on the 
surface of the platform, and listening to the fading 
roar of the train until it was lost in the drip-drip 
of water from the roof of the little station. It 
was better to stand the dampness outside than the 
fierce heat of the waiting-room, in the middle of 
which the baggageman without dny recognition of 
the temperature of a January thaw, was stirring 
up a red-hot stove. 

He was glad when he heard the crooning song of an 
approaching motor car. Even Willard’s irritating 
voice sounded cheerful through the gloom. 

“Jump in,’’ said he. ‘‘I've got the shoes and an 
extra cape for you. We’ve just time. The Holloway 
crowd live this side of the Beach Tree Meeting House, 
don't they?” 

‘Don’t you know?’”’ shrieked Durant in dismay. 


You say the 
You'll have time to do it on 


“No,” answered Willard in an injured tone. ‘‘How 
should I know? You don’t mean—”’ 
“That’s it! I don’t know either,’’ Beck cried. ‘‘I’ve 


never been here before. 
hour from the station.’’ 

“Huh!’’ Willard with his hand on the lever released 
the machine from its trembling, grunting agony of 
inertia, and it sprang forward like a whipped, unleashed 
dog. ‘tI’m not a man to be beaten,” he cried, above 
the whiz of the air. ‘‘I’ll get you there at half-past 
seven, no matter where it is.”’ 

Beck bent his head down to the wind, then remem- 
bering the shoes, hunted them out from a tangle of 
robes and finally got them on. The blood pounded in 
his head with his exertions, and each foot felt as if it 
were in a vise. 

“See here!’ he shouted into Willard’s ear. “My 
toes are curved around each other like a bunch of 
Spaghetti. These aren’t nines and a half.”’ 

“Oh, that’s too bad, old man,” cried Willard. 
ha. That’s too bad. 
nines,’’ 

Durant knew his opinion of Willard because of this 
Oversight, and the vulgar, humorous way in which 
Willard confessed it, but he diplomatically remained 
silent and cuddled down into the cape which had 
been loaned him. The roads were covered with 
Slush and mud; occasionally the searchlight on the 
Machine would reveal a dark pool of water ahead, 
through which a moment later the automobile itself 
would whiz, tearing the puddle to shreds. Willard 
was leaning forward in the posture of a melodramatic 
chauffeur, trying to see his way through the thick 
warm air of the thaw and overproud of himself and 

1S machine. 

_ ‘There’s the Beech Tree Meeting House,’’ he shouted 
into Durant’s ear a little later. ‘‘We'’re going it! Just 
See us slip by!’’ 
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On a slight eminence at a turn in the road stood a 
black, sullen-looking building with aspire pointing into 
the gray sky; beyond was a long stretch of mysterious 
downward slope, and at the bottom the lights from 
many windows of a large house.. Willard dexterously 


shut off the power, the clang of the machine ceased, 

and the car slid into descent swiftly and silently. 
‘‘Hadn’t we better stop below there and find out 

where the Holloways live?’’ asked Durant, a little 





You look as if you had been playing tag with a mud turtle ’’ 


awed at the reckless manner in which Willard con- 
trolled the steering gear with his knee while buttoning 
the top of his coat. 

‘‘Just as you say, old man,’’ agreed the other. 
‘“We’re in Menelik now, and it hasn’t taken us eighteen 
minutes, I'll guarantee!’’ He gently eased their flight 
until they came to a stop in front of a dark driveway 
leading to the house with the lights. 

‘‘See here,’’ he went on, ‘‘it’s just a step to the door, 
and I can’t tell whether I'd have a place to turn round 


up there. You don’t mind walking up, do you?’’ 

‘‘Not atall. But suppose it is the Holloways’ ?’’ sug- 
gested Beck. 

‘“That’s easy. If it’s the Holloways’, take off your 


overcoat before you shut the front door. I can see it, 
and will know then that we’ve struck the right place, 
and then I can go home.”’ 

‘Well, I can’t tell you how much obliged I am, if I 
don’t see you again to-night,’’ Durant said, climbing 
out of the motor-car. ‘‘Of course, I’ll have another 
chance to thank you when I return your shoes. Great 
Scott!’ 

‘‘What’s the matter?’’ exclaimed Willard in alarm. 

‘Your shoes! They pinch like poverty!’ 

Willard laughed, so Beck with a sniff started quickly 
toward the house, and in the glow from the glass in the 
door he consulted his watch. It was twenty-five min- 
utes past seven. He pushed the bell button. 

‘‘Where do the Holloways live?’’ he asked the maid 
who answered the ring. 

‘‘Here, sir,’’ answered she, as calmly as if the matter 
were not of the greatest importance. 

From some room at the end of the hall came a man’s 
laugh and the supremely melodious voice of Miss Julia 
Bocklin. At the sound Beck’s heart jumped against 
the inner walls of his broad chest 
like a frantic grasshopper inside 
a pasteboard box, but he did not 
forget his friend Willard, who 
was iin.” imgebet for a signal; 
he pulled off his coat with much 
flourish, keeping the front door 
wide open with the toe of one 
foot, and turned so that the white 
bosom of his shirt would show 
beneath the piazza light. He 
fancied that. he could see the 
automobile at the end of the 
driveway, for it had grown colder, 
the air was clearer, and stars 
showed out in the heavens, giv- 
ing some light to the snow-laden 
earth. Then came the whir of 
the machine, and Durant knew 
that Willard had gone. He calm- 
ly walked inside and placed his 
overcoat on the oaken settle. 

‘‘Didger want to see anybody 
in particular, sir?’’ asked the maid 
looking at him suspiciously, and 
stepping back as if to be out of 
his reach in case his peculiar ac- : 
tions should become violent. ass 

‘“‘Why, I came—’’ Beck began, 
but in the change of position he 
found himself where he could see 
through a crack in the door, and 
his tongue hung silent in his astonishment. 
room at the end of the 
already at dinner. 

‘*How long have the family been at table?’ exclaimed 
he in an awe-inspiring whisper. ¢ 

‘‘Good gracious, sir! They’re about through, sir!’’ 
The maid looked at him with her big watery blue eyes 
with uncertainty. Beck suddenly realized the truth; 
he had come to dinner on the wrong night—he was 
twenty-four hours ahead of time! 


In the 
hall the Holloways were 
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came the resolve not to be discovered. If he revealed 
himself, Julia must.certainly come to the conclusion 
that he was the champion of bunglers. 

‘‘Who shall I say, sir?’’ asked the maid timidly. 

An inspiration came to Durant, not through any 
process of reasoning, but rather as if some guardian 
spirit had whispered it in his ear. 

“Tell them I’m an agent, and that I am selling a 
History of the Civil War in twenty 
volumes,’’ said he. His own words 
surprised him. It was a master 
stroke! Who would consent to 
leave dinner to see a book ped- 
ler? Noone! Hecould make his 
exit quietly, undiscovered and un- 
ashamed. Ashe watched the maid 
disappear in the direction of the 
dining-room, he stepped around 
the corner of the stairs where he 
would not be seen through the 
open door, and indulged in a grin 
of vanity and self-approbation. 

In the midst of his satisfaction, 
however, there came the voice of 
Mr. Holloway: “‘A book agent in 
a dress suit? That’s a new one! 
Of course, I’ll see him.”’ Durant 
heard the scrape of a chair being 
pushed back, and knew that the 
only refuge left for his dignity was 
in flight. There was no time to 
reflect upon the wisdom of this 
course. He seized the opportunity 
and his overcoat, flung open the 
front door, slammed it after him, 
and started on a dog trot down the 
driveway, the lights from the house 
casting fearful shadows of his long 
legs upon the snow-clad path be- 
fore him. Unfortunately, though 
he did not know it at the time, the 
: garment which he had seized from 
its hook on the rack was not his own, but Mr. Hollo- 
way’s new and expensive overcoat with a Persian lamb 
collar and a luxurious fur lining. This hung over 
Durant’s arm as he ran, 

Mr. Holloway had played tackle on his university 
football team and was now beginning to have a good 
reputation in the trial of jury cases. He was both 
physically and mentally alert. The precipitous de- 
parture of the mysterious book agent suggested to his 
mind the departure of other things to which the 
stranger had no claim of right save that of sudden 
and informal possession. Seeing that his overcoat had 
disappeared, he seized a heavy walking-stick from the 
corner and leaped down the steps after Durant. : 

As Beck looked over his shoulder he could see that.a 
pursuit had begun in earnest. He realized that they 
could not know his identity and that he had been taken 
for a sneak thief. This did not cause him regret, 
however. He found himself intoxicated with the joy 
of the chase. He was thankful that Holloway had pro- 
duced no revolver, and that Holloway was short and 
stocky while he was wiry and long. Leaving the 
harder footing of the driveway he turned his course 
down the lawn which was covered with soft sticky snow 
where he, with his long bounding stride had a greater 
advantage over his short-legged pursuer, and he yelled 
tauntingly: ‘‘Come ahead, old ice-wagon!’’ 

At this moment a new character appeared in the 
cast; both Durant and Holloway saw him at the same 
moment. It was the Holloways’ coachman, walking 
toward the house. 5 

“Stop him, James!’’ bellowed Holloway. ‘‘Stop thief! 
Stop thief! Head him off!’’ 

There were two gates at the respective ends of the 
driveway; between them along the edge of the lawn 





‘*If you want any further proof, here is my card”’ 


stretched a high iron fence preventing an escape to the 
road. Beck had taken a diagonal course toward the 
other gate, but as the coachman now blocked this exit 
he felt that affairs had suddenly taken a very dangerous 
turn. It seemed as if he would be cornered and cap- 
tured, and he almost decided to give himself up. But 
the coachman, looking up, had seen two men in evening 
clothes coming toward him, and it did not occur to his 
dull wits that the one in the lead was the fugitive. 
Beck noticed*just in time that he was turning this way 
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IN WILLARD’S SHOES 


(Continued from page 19) 








and that, as if looking for a third runner, and resorted to an old but clever 
strategem to take advantage of the groom’s dilemma. 

‘Out the gate, James!’’ he cried. ‘‘Out the gate! He’s gone out the gate!” 

‘‘Ay, ay!’ answered the groom, wheeling about and bounding clumsily down 
the driveway. ‘‘I’m after him, sir.’’ 

‘‘No! No! Behind you! Oh, you fool!’ Holloway roared in chagrin and 
rage, but Durant was able with his own wild yells to prevent the master’s voice 
from reaching the poor mistaken servant in any intelligible form. Hollowa 
realized that he was losing precious breath in a chase which might turn out to be 
one for endurance, and when the three runners had all reached the road with 
James in the lead, and now continuing from mere blind enthusiasm on his pursuit 
of an imaginary person, Holloway became silent and tried to overtake Beck with 
a sudden burst of speed. 

Durant easily answered to this faster pace, but he could see that the groom in 
front of him would not long continue to maintain his inglorious position; alread 
the fellow’s breath showed on the frosty air at more rapid intervals. Beck foresaw 
that soon he and Holloway would have gained so much on James that Hollowa 
would be able to make the groom understand the situation, and then the two 
would close on him from both sides. The overcoat on his arm was weighty; 
Willard’s shoes tortured him. He determined to try the uncertain fortunes of the 
dark, low bushes that lined the road. 

Into them he plunged. For twenty yards or so he crashed through the thicket, 
then seeing what he supposed to be an open field, he started to traverse it at a 
pace which he hoped would shake off his pursuers. He congratulated himself that 
he had not even lost so much as a hat in the adventure. At that moment he went 
above his ankles into a mire and sprawled forward into the chilly wallow, which 
smelled, tasted, and was the color of black marsh mud. The fun was all over! 

Beck pulled himself up to his feet, his fingers dripping and his face streaked 
with the nasty ooze. Then, following his instinct for great personal nicety, he 

icked a handful of snow from a nearby hummock and began to clean the stuff 
tom his face and hands, but a sudden glimpse of his own shirt bosom brought 
home to him strongly the hopelessness of his effort. Horror gripped him. What 
if he should be captured? Fulia would doubtless see him. And probably never 
condescené@*to see him again! He turned toward the voice of his pursuers like a 
creature at bay. 

‘‘Come back here, James!’’ came Holloway’s bellow from beyond the trees, 
‘‘We’ve lost him. There’s no use!”’ 

Answering grunts and the noise of crackling twigs in the scrub oaks and alder 
bushes indicated that the stupid James was trying to retrace his steps, through 
the darkness of the thicket. A little later it was evident that he had reached the 
road, for in the still air Beck could hear Holloway’s voice in a faint mumble, and 
James repeating at intervals in a high excited voice: ‘‘How was I to know ’twas 
him, sor? A crook in a dress suit. And he come in an automobile! ’Twas a 
fearful run, sor. It’s upset me innards most awful, sor!’’ 

Durant knew that they were walking back to the house, the glow of which he 
could still see, and he supposed the danger of capture was over. He must now face 
the problem of getting back to town. The only other house was one situated some 
distance away at a high bend of the road. Two unwinking lights were burning 
there; it looked cheerful and warm. Beck determined to tell the truth to the 
people within the humble little cottage; they would keep his secret if he urged 
them, and would help him. Picking up the overcoat from some dead branches 
where it had fallen, for he was becoming cold after the heat of the chase, he thrust 
one arm into it. At the touch of the fur he uttered an exclamation and griml 
smiled: ‘‘That explains Holloway’s eagerness to catch me,’’ he said to himself. 
‘I'll send this back anonymously, and as for my own—well, there’s nothing in it 
to identify it, and I rather guess it will be given to the short-winded James.’’ He 
began to pick his way along the edge of the bushes on the dry spots. 

At last he was confronted by a sharp ascent of snow-covered slope leading up 
to the rise in the road where the little house was standing; he climbed this eagerly 
with the expectation of finding himself directly in front of some friendly doorway. 
On reaching the edge, however, he stopped dazedly; he had been the victim of a 
mirage in his desert of ill luck. The two lights were not burning at any comfort- 
able hearth side. They were the side lights of a disabled automobile around which 
there hovered a shadowy form touching the machine here and there like a butterfly 
flitting excitedly about a milkweed blossom. 

‘*Hulloa,’’ said Beck. ‘‘Laid up?’’ 

‘‘No,’’ came the reply. ‘‘Running at forty miles an hour. Can’t you see?’ 
The voice was unmistakable. It was Willard. 

‘‘Oh—I say—I'm sorry,’’ exclaimed Durant. ‘‘I feel as if I was to blame for 
that. I’m ina fix myself.” 

“Huh? Great Scott, is that you? You seem to be a man of fixes. What’s up 
now?’ Willard leaned over the arm of the machine; in one hand he held a wrench 
and in the other a copper oil can. 

‘*You see, I came to dine with them one night ahead of time,’’ Durant con- 
fessed. ‘‘But I managed to get out without their discovering who I was,”’ he 
added with some pride. 

Willard looked up suspiciously. ‘‘That’s a funny way to do,’”’ he commented. 
‘‘Now if it had been me,’’ he went on, ‘‘I would have gone in and made a couple 
of good jokes about it. That’s the way to be a social success, you bet! Light and’ 
airy, see? You can’t come by slow freight—in society. Why, you’re the funniest 
performer I ever saw! Do you know if I told that story about the tan shoe people 
would think I was stuffing them.”’ 

Beck no longer took offense at Willard’s nimble familiarity. ‘‘I’ve always 
been rather awkward. If you’d kad my other experiences you wouldn't be so 
astounded at this one. I dressed in a great hurry,’’ he said pathetically, and as if 
longing for sympathy. ‘‘Perhaps you did not know it, but you see there is some 
one at the Holloways’ just now whose opinion—’”’ 

‘‘Ho! Ho!’ interrupted Willard with quick understanding. ‘Why didn’t you 
say so? That excuses a man for being fifty kinds of achump. And now, see here,” 
he continued, ‘‘if you’ve got a few matches I can fix this machine up in no time. 
It’s impossible to work in the dark, and I’m in a hurry to get home—I haven't had 
any dinner and my stomach thinks I’ve got lockjaw!”’ 

Beck unbuttoned Holloway’s overcoat to produce his box of wax tapers; when 
Willard lighted one it exposed the mud-mottled face of his companion, the gen 
erous splotches of black on his collar and shirt and his wet drooping clothes. 

‘My stars!’’ cried Willard, ‘‘but you’re a faded daisy! You look as if you had 
been playing tag with a mud turtle.’”” He shouted with laughter. ‘‘Oh, this is 
too much rhe roared out loudly so that it echoed across the quiet fields. ‘‘Help. 
oh, help!’’ 

“Stop it!’ cried Durant, catching the other’s arm in the vise of his fingers. 
“You'll have them all down on us with that noise!’’ 

Willard was peevish. ‘‘What’s the matter?’ he said petulantly. ‘‘I’m no 
fugitive from justice that I can’t make a little noise if I want to.’’ The match 
which had burned down in the still air scorched his fingers. ‘‘Darn the thing!” 
he exclaimed. ‘‘Now let’s get this motor fixed up and get out of here. Upon my 
word, I’m beginning to believe in hoodoos, and I think I’ve found an all-wool 
article in you!”’ 

“*T fell down in the mud,”’ said Durant solemnly. ; 

‘‘You surprise me,’’ returned Willard flippantly. He dodged under the machine 
with another match and the wrench. ‘‘I thought you’d been blown out of the 
mouth of a volcano. I see what’s the matter with this machine now. Hand me 
that screwdriver, and I can tune her up in a second. Most trivial thing. Oh, 
she’s a beauty—never breaks down.”’ 

‘‘So I’ve observed,’’ Beck answered ironically. Willard pretended he did not 
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IN WILLARD’S SHOES 
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hear. He touched some lever, the mechanism gave a great explosive cough 
wheezed one or two breaths, sighed a big comfortable sigh, and began its smooth 
unvaried song, fretting a little to be allowed to scoot away. 

‘Jump in,’’ said the owner proudly, seating himself in the car. ‘We'll be back 
in Carbon Hills in half an hour.’’ 

Upon the same second came a sharp, determined command from behind them. 
‘“Throw up your hands!”’ ' 

Beck could see two uncertain figures swiftly emerging from the darkness, ang 
he knew he was caught; as he thought of Julia Bocklin and his exposure he turned 
sick. Willard, having jumped up from his seat was looking blankly first at Durant 
who had elevated his arms in surrender, and then at Holloway with the revolver 
held menacingly at the end of his half-crooked arm and the coachman veside him 
puffing, grunting, and windless. 

‘“We’ve got you at last, my good fellow,’’ said Holloway. ‘‘I noticed this 
machine waiting for. you, and James was good enough to.go back to the house for 
this gun. We've got your pal, too, I see.’’ He waved the revolver toward the 
unfortunate Willard, who immediately thrust both hands as high above his heaq 
as he could reach, and then turned to look down at Durant with an expression 
which showed that he suddenly understood that he had been the friend and abettor 
of a desperate criminal. 

‘‘See here,’’ he cried excitedly. ‘‘This confounded crook is no friend of mine 
I've never seen him before. I’m not his pal,’’ he whined. ‘‘Point that gun an. 
other way, will yer? My name’s Willard. This is my machine, and there’s my 
name stamped just under the side lamp.”’ 

‘‘Oh, well,’’ said Holloway easily, ‘‘I don’t doubt the machine belongs toa man 
named Willard. My name is in that coat your pal has got on his back, but that 
doesn’t show he is Holloway or that you are Willard. You're a slick pair.” 

‘“‘And you, sir—are a consummate ninny!’’ screamed the other. ‘‘I tell you 
I’ve nothing to do with this criminal. And if you keep,me here away from ‘my 
family I'll have you arrested.”’ 

“Just so,’’ Holloway said. ‘‘I’ll give you an opportunity to tell the sheriff all 
about it. And now take off that overcoat,’’ he said, turning to Durant. “I hope 
it isn’t as dirty as your face, sir. James, take the gentleman’s new overcoat.”’ 

Durant having silently and sullenly complied with the request, the groom 
stepped forward. Fora second in passing he placed himself between his master 
and Willard, and in that moment the latter, who was at heart a gamester, seized 
his opportunity, turned on the power of the machine and dropped down behind 
theseat. ‘‘Good-by,’’ he shouted as the car shot forward, and ‘* Good-by, good-by 
good-by!’’ as it sped lurching away into a diminishing shadow. i 

Holloway was all excitement again; once or twice he had even raised his re- 
volver as if about to try a shot at the fugitive. ‘‘Gone!’’ he cried angrily. “But 
look here, James! Take the revolver and don’t let this one get away. 
understand? Bring him along to the house and keep him in front of you. Don’t 
let him talk either. Remember, he made a fool of you once to-night. I’m 
going on ahead to telephone the sheriff. Our friend Willard will make for Carbon 
Hills station and take the East Road. We'll stop him yet!’’ He broke into a run, 

‘““Hold on, Holloway,’’ cried Durant, now thinking it best to. reveal himself. 
‘“‘You’re making a mistake, I—ugh!’’ 

He was interrupted by a vicious poke in the ribs with the muzzle of the revolver, 
‘Close up!’’ said the groom. ‘‘Didn’t ye hear what the gentleman said? 
walk, and if ye say any more, I'll jolt ye with the toe of me boot!”’ 

‘‘] think I'll do all the talkin’ meself,’’ James went on when Beck had philosophic- 
ally started forward. ‘‘And I’ll begin be sayin’ ye are a swell-dressed crook anda 
clever divil. And divil or no divil, do ye know what I'd do wid ye if I hadn’t got 
me orders—I'd throw this gun away and I’d lick the hide off’n ye! Ye made a goat 
av me, and there’s ten pounds av fat have left me in all this runnin’ back and 
forth, aud me lungs feel full of grass seed. Oh, I’d like to land a wallop on yer! 
Walk ahead there or I'll pull the trigger!”’ : 

The prisoner hurried his steps a little; it was not till they reached the drive- 
way that he made an attempt tospeak. He had heard the groom’s continual be- 
rating six minutes and a quarter of a mile without being either angry or amused. 
Willard’s shoes still hurt him, without Holloway’s overcoat he shivered, but all 
these things Were nothing compared to the thought that Julia Bocklin would see 
him in a foolish, ridiculous plight, and that he had nothing but a foolish, ridiculous 
story to explain it. . 

‘‘We’re going to the stable, I suppose,’’ he suggested timidly, for he had a 
wholesome respect for the combination of a stupid man and a loaded revolver. 

‘““We ain’t!’’ contradicted the faithful James. ‘‘We’re going to the house. 
Them’s the orders.’’ 

Holloway had opened the door at the sound of their voices. ‘‘Ah,’’ he cried, as 
they came up the steps, ‘‘here is our friend. Step into the library with him, James. 
The ladies would like to see the game we’ve bagged.’’ He looked Durant over 
critically. ‘* Feathers rather soiled, but quite a bird just the same.”’ 

‘See here,’’ cried Beck in agony. ‘*‘My name—’’ But the telephone bell had 
buzzed and Holloway, stepping into the hall closet to answer it, had shut the door 
after him. 

‘Into the library wid ye,’’ grunted James, while the maid who had first met 
Durant beamed from the dining-room door upon the heroic groom. ‘I thought 
he were daffy when I first laid my eyes on him,’’ she whispered with a satisfied 
toss of her head. 

‘Ye ought to have known he was a robber,’’ sniffed James. ‘‘Ye ought to have 
known it. Can’t ye see he has a criminal face?’ 

Durant walked quickly across the library, stood with his back to the bookcase, 
and prepared to take his medicine. Somewhere upstairs he could hear a baby— 
the Holloways’ baby—crying out against bedtime; a fire burned merrily on the 
hearth. James held the revolver in one hand and with the other mopped his fore- 
head with a handkerchief which strongly perfumed the room with the smell of 
bay rum. After a few moments he heard the whisper of a woman’s skirt outside 
the door, and a feminine voice saying: ‘‘Julia is saying good-night to little Peter- 
kins, who has been a very naughty baby. She’ll be right down. Where is your 
prize, John?’ 

‘‘In here,’’ answered Holloway, holding the door open. They both entered. 
Beck looked straight into the eyes of Mrs. Holloway. She was a very small woman 
with the air of great activity and ability, and her mouth twitched a little as she 
met Durant’s gaze. He admired her for the tender pity which she was bestowing 
even on one she thought to be acriminal. ‘‘He simply reeks with bay rum,” she 
said in an audible whisper. 

‘‘Mrs. Holloway,”’ said he, ‘‘my name is Durant. You were good enough to 
invite me to dine with you, and I was foolish enough to come to the wrong dinner. 
I did not wish it known, and I left ina hurry. I took the wrong overcoat with me. 
That is my own lying there in the corner of the hall.’? Every one turned to look. 
‘If you want any further proof, here is my card,’’ he went on, awkwardly allowing 
a generous shower of them to fall on the floor as if to produce a superfluity of 
identification. F 

Holloway glanced at the engraved slip over his wife’s shoulder with widening 
eyes, and finally dropped into a chair squirming with laughter; his wife turned 
half around and her shoulders trembled a little, mirthfully. . 

“You may go, James,”’ said Holloway, gathering his breath, and the groom with 
his hand hiding the emotions that struggled over his features furtively whispered 
into Durant’s ear: ‘‘I hope ye will remimber, sor, ’twas I who thought ye a gintle- 
man whin I first seen ye runnin’ across the lawn.”’ 

Then he laid the revolver on the table and went out with great dignity. 

Holloway’s face suddenly grew serious. ‘‘Great Scott!’’ he exclaimed, “then 
who was Willard?’’ 

‘‘Oh, he was just my pal,’’ answered Beck bitterly. ‘‘And a nice, respectable 
citizen of Carbon Hills. He was the man who lent me his shoes.”’ 
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in making 
“ NESTORS” 


‘Nestor Cigarettes 


(Nestor Gianaclis, Cairo and Boston) 


The best grade of Turkish to- 
bacco, and nothing but Turkish 
tobacco, goes into “Nestor” 
Cigarettes. In their process of 
making, we even go so far as to 
extract and destroy the dust 
which accumulates during the 
screening process. ‘‘Nestors” 
are made in the 
cleanest and 
largest cigarette 
factory in the i 
United States, packet of 10 
and are without equals at the 
price. 


Sold by Clubs, Hotels, and Dealers the 
World over. 


If unobtainable locally, we will supply 
you direct on receipt of price. 


Nestor GIANACLIsS Co. 
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| KUTTER 


SUCCESSFUL TOOLS 


These Chisels have carved their way to fame—cut a path through 
difficulties which have caused many another to fall by the wayside. 
To-day, those who know tools, pronounce the Keen Kutter the perfect 
Chisel success. Tempered nearly to the socket; whetted on an oil stone 


by hand; sharp and ready for use; handles of selected white hickory 
with leather heads. 


KEEN KUTTER 


QUALITY TOOLS 


are all successful tools—tools that have won their way by hard, honest, 
true work. Every step in their success has been reached by sheer force 
of merit and quality. Whenever you want perfect tools—Saws, Chisels, 
Bits, Gimlets, Awls, Planes, Hammers, Hatchets, Axes, Drawing-knives, 
Pocket-knives, Screw-drivers, Files, Pliers, Glass-cutters, Ice-picks, Lawn- 
mowers—ask for Keen Kutter. For 37 years Keen Kutter Tools have 
been doing perfect work—for 37 years they have been guaranteed—and 
for 37 years have been sold under this mark and motto: 
“The Recollection of Quality Remains Long After the Price is Forgotten.” 
Trade Mark Registered. ‘ 


TOOL BOOK FREE. 
No matter how many or how few tools you have, our Tool Book will not only be 


interesting, but instructive—a book you will want tokeep. This Tool Book will be 
mailed to you free, upon request. 


Uf your dealer does not keep Keen Kutter Tools, write us. 


SIMMONS HARDWARE COMPANY, 
St. Louls and New York, U. S. A. 
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295 Roxbury Street, Boston, Mass. | 
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NORTHWESTERN | 
UNIVERSITY | 


PROFESSIONAL SCHOOLS 








personal instruction affording each stu- 





Shake Into Your Shoes 


Allen’s Foot=Ease, a powder for the feet. 





and bunions. It’s the greatest comfort discovery of the age. 
Foot=Ease makes tight-fitting or new shoes feel easy. 
feet. We have over 30,000 testimonials. 


Sent by mail for 25c. in stamps. 


“Tn a pinch, FREE TRIAL PACKAGE sent by mail. Address 
u len’ 
HERE are many small classes and much Foot-Ease.” ALLEN S. OLMSTED, LE ROY, N. Y. 


ALLEN’S FOOT-EASE 


It relieves painful, swol- 
len, smarting, nervous feet, and instantly takes the sting out of corns 
Allen’s 
It is a certain 
relief for ingrowing nails, perspiring, callous and hot, tired, aching 

i TRY IT TO-DAY. Sold 
by all Druggists and Shoe Stores, 25c. Do not accept any substitute. 














dent the opportunity to perform for 

.. himself every step in laboratory and 
clinical technique. 

A large faculty. Unusual hospital facilities. 

Large clinics. Next semester begins Oct. 3rd. 


MUSIC SCHOOL 


A distinctively Aigher school of music, with 
a Preparatory Department and a thorough 
course in Public School Methods. Extensive 
courses in practical and theoretical music, in 
cluding literary studies in College of Liberal 
Arts or Academy, lead to University degrees 
of Graduate in Music and Bachelor of Music. ~ 

Faculty of 27 members. School has grown 5 
from 89 students in 1892 to over 500. Next Z 
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MEDICAL SCHOOL | 


semester begins Sept. 27th. 


DENTAL SCHOOL 


Offers unparalleled advantages in scientific, 
theoretic and technical study of Dentistry and 
Special training in practice. 

Its clinic is the largest in the world. 
comprises 44 teachers, 

quipment and appointments complete and as 
modern, and most extensive Dental Library. aks 
Course of three years, leading to the degree 
of D, D. S., begins October 2, 1906. 


LAW SCHOOL 


Nearly one-fourth the members of the 
Chicago bar received their legal training in 
this School. An able faculty, trained both in 
theory and practice of the law, devote their 
entire time to teaching. A large and well- 
selected library. Special training in legal 
Writing and speaking. Next semester begins 
September 28th. 


PHARMACY SCHOOL 
Equipment unsurpassed. 
for Pharmacists and pharmaceutical chemists. 
Six laboratories with 300 tables for the exclu- 
Sive use of this School. Best modern methods. 
A large faculty of experienced specialists give 
their entire time to the classes, Next semester 
begins September 28th. 


Its staff 
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Thorough courses 
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For full information respecting any depart- 
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“THE BEST GIFT OF ALL” 


IS HER DIAMOND ENGAGEMENT RING. 


We are direct importers of genuine high-grade Diamonds in the rough which we 
cleave, cut and polish in our own work shops. 


The Loftis System refers solely to our original business methods — equal 


credit to all honest persons, everywhere. Confidence in 
the integrity of the people is the key note of our success from the establishment of 
our business in 1858, 


We Act As Your Bankers. Save a Diamond. Diamonds win Hearts. Send 


for Our New Illustrated Catalog, 1,000 photo- 
graphic reproductions the latest in jewelry art. Your selection sent on approval 
without expense to you. If you buy, pay one fifth of amount, and pay balance in 
eight equal monthly payments. 
Our Prices are as low if not lower than the ordinary spot cash jeweler. 


iti with every Diamond showing quality and 
Our Guarantee Certificate value, privilege of exchange at any time for 
any other article of jewelry from our Million Dollar Stock, or a larger stone. To be 
successful — look successful — Wear a Diamond. 


Send today for our latest Catalog and Diamond Souvenir showing “How Easily 
You Can Wear 2nd Own a Diamond by the Loftis System. 


Diamond Cutters IMPORTERS 
WATCHMAKERS OFTIS JEWELERS 
Dept. F38 92-96 STATE ST. BROS & CO. 1858 CHICAGO, ILLINOIS, U.S.A. 
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ment, address: The Secretary 


Northwestern University Bldg. 
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CHICAGO, ILLINOIS 23 cts. 
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25 cts. for Hub Coin Book. 


5 Alexander & Co., 216 Washington St., Boston, Mass. 


Prices for hundreds of other coins. 
160 pp. 1000 illus- 
Illustrated paper fora stamp. (Est. 1873.) 
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ment; lowest prices. Send sample or model 
for low estimate and best expert advice 
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We manufacture METAL 
SPECIALTIES of all kinds, 
to order; largest equip- 


FREE 


THE EAGLE TOOL CO., Dept. ©, CINCINNATI, 0. $ 
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Which Way 


Runs the Age-meas- 
ure of Your Life; 
up ordown? Are 
you climbing to 


middle-life 


OT 





life’s slope toward 
old age? In either 
case you are grow- | 
ing older each Wht 
day. Every day 
provision for your 


an 


more necessary, 
because every day 
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reduces the unknown 
quantity of opportu- 
nity by twenty-four 
hours. 


Ml, 
Weal? 


STRENGTH OF ‘> 
GIBRALTAR 





“Procrastination is 
the thief of time.” 
It is the thief 
of money, justice and 
family happiness when 
it leads a man to 
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put off insuring 
his life until it is 
too late. 

Make the fu- 
ture safe for your- 
self and your 
family by a Life 


Insurance pol- 
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= The Prudential 


INSURANCE COMPANY 
OF AMERICA 


Incorporated as a Stock Company by 
the State of New Jersey 


JOHN F. DRYDEN, 
Home Office: 


¢ 
¢ President 
NEWARK, N. J. 


Q Write for Rates at Your Age. Dept. Y 
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It Reads from the Seat 


The big, plain figures of the Auto-Meter, / 
(shown actual size above) can be easly f§ 
read for six feet or more. Try it you- fj 
self. The dial stays steady, tor speed f 

alone moves it. There is no little hand, 
4 bobbing back and forth, until you don’t 
know whether you are going tive miles 
or fifteen, on 





and it’s not only easily read without bending for- 
& ward, but it’s absolutely accurate at ad/ speeds — 
Sup hill or down—rough roads or smooth— 
whether your-car is tipped or level. The 
4 Auto-Meter is as accurate, dependable and 
4 reliable asa Mariner's Compass because actu- [§ 
4 ated by the same fixed, unchangeable force 
4 —Magnetism—and we have patented the 
only successful way to use it. That’s & 
ra whv the Auto-Meter is accurate when 
A you get it and stays accurate as long AY 
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x 278 Roosevelt St., Beloit, Wis. tg 
Auto-Meters on sale by all dealers and at best garages 





BUILD YOUR OWN BOAT 


By the BROOKS System 


10,686 novices—most of them with no tool ex- 
perience whatever—built boats by the Brooks 
System last vear. Over fifty per cent have built 
their second boats. Many have established 
themselves in the boat puilding business, 

If you can drive a nail and cut out a piece ot 
material from a full size pattern—you can build 
a Canoe—Row-boat Sail-boat—Launch—or 
Yacht—in your leisure time—at home. 

The Brooks System consists of exact size printed 

aper ay arn of every part of the boat—with 
Betaile instructions and working illustrations 
showing each step of the work—an itemized bill of 
material required and how to secure it. 

All you need is the patterns, costing from $2.50 
up—and materials from $5.00 up. Only common 
household tools required. 

We also furnish complete boats in the Knock 
Down form—ready to put together. Satisfaction 
guaranteed or money refunded. 

Our big free catalog tells how you can build 
boats all styles—all sizes. 


BROOKS BOAT MANUFACTURING COMPANY 
(Originators of the Pattern System of Boat Buildinz) 


106 Ship St. Bay City, Mich., U. S. A. 





















good results. 


NEW YORK BOSTON 





The Lens of the Camera 


is the most important feature. 
Hawkeyes, Centuries and other cameras can be had fitted with 
the Tessar Lens, a lens that will make all kinds of pictures under 
all kinds of conditions. 
light required by lenses usually furnished on cameras. 
fore possible to use it for home portraiture, photographing the 
babies, as well as the most rapid outdoor pictures, with equally 
No other lens has so wide a range of usefulness 
and is at the same time so compact and perfect optically. 
Specify Tessar when ordering your camera. 


Send for Booklet ‘‘Aids to Artistic Aims.” 


Bausch & Lomb Optical Co. 


This year Kodaks, Premos, 


This lens requires only about half the 
It is there- 


Rochester, N. Y. 


WASHINGTON CHICAGO SAN FRANCISCO 


























»” 'BANKING 
BY MAIL 


y AT 

4/0 INTEREST 
Send immediately for FREE 
Booklet “G”; it explains 
everything. 

Deposit on or beéore the 16th 
of the month and receive 
4 interest from the first. 









a Strong Courteous 
i Liberal Progressive 
F UNION TRUST COMPANY 
Providence Rhode Island 


Surplus $1,500,000.00 


ASSETS 
OVER #$17,000,000.00 Deposits $15,000,000.00 








MOVING PICTURE MACHINES 


You can make BIG MONEY 
Stereopticons Entertaining the Public. 
Nothing affords vetter 






oriu nities for men with 
small capital. We 
Start you. furnish- 
ing complete outfits 
andexplicitinstruc- 
tions at a surpris- 
ingly low cost. The 
Field is Largecom- 
prising the regular 
theater and lecture 
circuit, also local 
fields in Churches, 
vols, Lodges, and General Public Gatherings. Our En- 
tertainment Supply Catalogue and special offer fully explains 
everything. S HICAG PROJECTING CoO., 

Dearborn Street. Dept. 156, CHICAGO, ILL. 




















Safety —= 
Simplicity 
Comfort 


Speed 


are warranted in 
#**Western” launches. 
Wewanttosend you our 
Free Launch Book 
showing 50 pictures of 
engines, boats and parts 
proving why an amateur can 
. masterour marvelous launches 
~. inafew hours. COMPLETE, $220 UP. 
* 6miles an hour orfaster, Yourfamily 
ig safeina** Western.” Information onra- 













t 4 
cers or cruisers on request. Wedeliver quickly. 
WESTERN LAUNCH & ENGINE WORKS, Michigan City Ind. 





















WILL HE HIT ITP 
Of course; he’s got a Hamilton Rifle 


“There is the kernel of a General in the heart 
of every boy.”’ Love of sporting life implies 
true manhood in later years. Buy your boy a 
HAMILTON RIFLE ($1.50. $2.00 and $3.00), and 


make his outing a constant round of pleasure. 


The Hamilton Rifle 


Is absolutely safe, shoots long or short 22 calibre 
cartridges and ejects the empty shell automatically. 


LIGHT, STRONG, ACCURATE 


If your dealer does not keep them write to us. 








HAMILTON RIFLE CO. Box 181, Plymouth, Mich. 








[PATENT S|] 


Our Hand Book on Patents, T'rade-Marks, 


etc., sent free. Patents secured through 
Munn & Co., receive free notice in the 
ScIENTIFIC AMERICAN 
MUNN & CO., 357 Broadway, N. Y. 
Brancu OrFice: 625, F St., Washington, D. C.. 


















LEARN BY - 

mur Mount Birds 
and animals. A fascinating work for Meu 
Women and Boys. Quickly learned in your own 


home. Cost low. 15 complete lessons—Standard 
Save your 
Decorate home and den. Big 
profits for spare time. Write for full particulars, 
finecatalogand taxidermy magazine—all free, 
E W. SCHOOL OF 

5-Z St., Omaha, Nebr. 


Satisfaction guaranteed. 


methods. 
fine specimens. 











PATENTS that PROTECT—— 
Our 3 books for Inventors matled on reveip of & cts, 


i. Star pe 
R.S.& A.B. LACEY. Washington. D.C. Estab. 1869 
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send ane 
TAXIDERMY, 
Are carving fortunes in 


SONS OF FARMERS iio Gren Southwest 


Look up the chances to win in a new country. eta 
Prize Farm on easy terms. Address 
GEO. H. HEAFFORD, 277 Dearborn Street, Chicago, Ils. 








IN WILLARD’S SHOES 


(Continued from page 22) 








‘*Well, the sheriff’s got him,’’ Holloway announced. ‘I’ve just heard over the te]. 
ephone. They took him by my description, He’s violent—wants to fight, they say,” 

Durant smiled. ‘‘Poor Willard,’’ he said feelingly. ‘‘He lent me these con. 
founded undersized patent leathers. I'd advise you to telephone the sheriff to let 
Willard return to the bosom of his family and his dinner.”’ 

‘‘Good advice. Excuse me if Idoit.’’ Holloway turned around at the door, 
‘We're glad to see you, anyway. We've hardly given you a welcome. It’s too 
bad. Can’t you get things ready for him, Anne, a suit of my clothes and so on? 
I'll be right back.”’ 

‘*You see, you have rather taken our breath away,’’ explained Mrs. Holloway 
sweetly. ‘‘But if I may go upstairs, we'll try to have everything ready for you,” 

‘You're very good,’’ answered Beck haltingly, and repeated it as she disap- 
peared into the hall. 

Left alone, he walked to the fire, where in a mirror above the mantel he once 
more was reminded of his grotesque appearance. His luck, he reflected, had one 
last chance to do him a good turn; it might allow him to get into a more present- 
able attire before he was: hurled by fate intoa meeting with the incomparable 
Julia. In any case he was sure that he could have very little hope of making her 
like him more, and perhaps could not even maintain the respect she already had 
for him. Durant believed in a vague way that women were won by social graces, 
and, adding to that his wise conclusion that no man could afford to cut up silly 
capers before the girl of all girls, he became sure that though the affair might be 
a farce to all the world, to him it was a bitter tragedy. He looked unseeingly into 
the fire and drew a great sincere and aching sigh. ; 

‘I’m so glad you came,’’ said Miss: Bocklin from the curtains. Beck raised his 
head quickly; she looked more beautiful and unattainable to his honest eyes than 
ever before. ‘‘Mrs. Holloway said your appearance was funny,”’ she went on, giving 
him her hand and smiling, ‘‘and I think it is. She told me all the story. She 
wouldn’t hear of my coming down like this. She said I'd known you so little, 
and it would make it so hard for you. But I wanted to come, and I just ran away 
and came. You don’t mind, do you? Even if I laugh?’ 

Beck shook his head sadly. ‘‘Oh, I had rather have any one else—anybody else 
but you—see how silly I appear. I wanted—’’ He had let his own thoughts wing 
themselves out into plain sight. He realized that he had said too much. Julia’s 
lips were half parted, her eyes looking squarely into his, her head was bent for- 
ward expectantly. ‘‘I came here the wrong night, you see,’’ he stammered on. 
‘‘I remember you were always finding me ridiculous, but now you have found me 
out to be more awkward and ridiculous than ever you yourself had guessed. The 
fact that I came to dinner the wrong night is absurd enough in itself. I never 
miss an appointment with a man, and yet I came twenty-four hours before I was 
invited—to-night instead of to-morrow night.”’ 

‘‘No, no. You were twenty-four hours late,’ 
last night.” 

Beck spread his hands out before him helplessly. 

‘‘And we didn’t know what to think,’’ she cried, ‘‘and Mrs. Holloway made 
fun of me because I was disappointed, and she caught me cry—’’ Julia's sentence 
was ended in a little gasp. She seemed to blush violently, but no one but Julia 
knows to this day whether she meant to tell the truth or told of it off her guard. 
At any rate, the two found themselves looking solemnly into each other’s faces. 
So they laughed with pure glee and together. 

A moment later Mr. Holloway and little Mrs. Holloway came in from the hall. 
‘‘Come on, Durant. I’ve telephoned the sheriff and Willard is free,’’ said his host. 
‘*The servants are getting something ready for you to eat, and I rather guess you'll 
want a change of clothes beforehand.”’ 

Beck laughed cheerfully and nodded. Then asif he had suddenly thought of 
it, he added something which only the observant and sympathetic Mrs. Holloway 
understood. ‘‘But for all their pinching and the trouble into which they have 
walked me,”’ he said, ‘‘I wouldn’t have missed being in Willard’s shoes!’’ 


cried Julia. ‘‘The dinner was 








The Meat-Inspection Situation 
By UPTON SINCLAIR 


Author of ‘‘The Jungle,’’ the book which started the agitation 
that is about to compel the reform of the Chicago Stockyards 




















OR nearly two years now the writer has been devoting himself almost 
exclusively to the task of creating in the mind of the public a distrust 
of its meat supply. His motive in this was not malice or love of sen- 

sationalism, his critics to the contrary notwithstanding; he owns no stock 
in any vegetarian restaurant. His impulse came solely from his knowledge 
of the fact that appalling and incredible conditions existed, threatening 
the health and the lives of millions of people. His efforts to awaken the 
public have at last been crowned with success; though of course most of 
this result has been owing to the fact that we have in our Presidential chair 
an aggressive and fearless servant of the general welfare. 

I shall take it for granted that the reader is familiar with conditions, 
and shall not attempt to describe them here. My purpose now is to give 
to a willing public what aid I can toward constructive work—the purification 
of their meat supply. 

I believe that the purity of the meat supply of the nation is the affair 
of every man and woman in it; and I have no belief in nor any desire for 
legislation which might be secured by any other method than that of public 
discussion. It was for this reason that I took an immediate stand against 
the proposition made by the packers to give the American public a new and 
drastic inspection law in exchange for the suppression of information about 
the crimes they have been committing. My acquaintance with the spirit 
which prevails in Packingtown leads me to believe that the packers will get 
around any law, however excellent, which is not backed up by a deter- 
mined and enlightened public opinion. No one knows this better than 
the packers themselves; and their attitude toward the Beveridge bill when 
they first learned of the Neill-Reynolds report proved this completely. 
The 
bosses offering legislation about their own affairs. 

I have’ seen no argument advanced against this view which seemed to 
me worthy of one moment’s consideration. It is true that the publication 
of an official statement concerning Packingtown abominations will injure 
our export trade, and will cause losses, not merely to the packers who are 
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‘*Greeks bearing gifts’’ are not more to be feared than the Beef Trust. 
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Wherever America’s 
social life centers, Murad 
Cigarettes find most ready 
acceptance. Discrimi- 
nating critics appreciate 
their full, rich flavor and 
exquisite mildness. 





stand high in the con- 
noisseur’s estimation be- 
cause of the originality of 
their blend—a_ perfect 
liarmony of the rarest 
Turkish tobacco. The 
Murad is the best 
product of years of 
scientific development. 


10 for 15c 


S. ANARGYROS, Manufacturer 
111 Fifth Ave., New York 
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You cam earn more than you are earn- 
ing now—much more—and still more 
as the years go by. Legitimate salaries 
to specially trained men run into large 
figures, and there will never be a time 
when you cannot earn more if you 
make yourself worth more. YOU can 
get this special training, quickly and 
easily, in your spare time, without 
leaving home or losing an hour from 
your present duties. 

The coupon below is an invitation 
from the INTERNATIONAL CORRES- 
PONDENCE SCHOOLS for you to ask how 
you can qualify yourself for an increase 
in pay within a comparatively short 
time. Any obstacle that may seem to 
hold you back can be overcome, and a 
way will be found to help you, no matter 
what your circumstances or condition 
in life. ‘To mark and mail the coupon 
takes but a moment’s time and costs 
but two cents postage. Will you mail 
it to-day and learn how easily you can 
get ahead with the I. C, S. to help you? 





International Correspondence Schools 
Box 1198, SCRANTON, PA. 
Please explain, without further obligation on 
| my part, how I can quest for a larger salary in | 
the position before which f have marked X 


Bookkeeper Mechan’! Drafisman 
Stenographer Foreman Plumber 
Advertisement Writer Elec. Lighting Supt. 
Show Card Writer Mech. Engineer 
Window Trimmer Surveyor 
Commercial Law for Stationary Engineer 

, _ Stenographers Civil Engineer 
Illustrator 
Civil Service 


Chemist 

Textile Mill Supt. Bridge Engineer 
Electrician Structural Engineer 
Elec. Engincer Mining Engineer 

















| Name 





| Street and No. 
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ALL SMITH & 













WESSON Revolvers 


SMITH MVESSON 


The hardened steel bearings found exclu- 
sively in SMITH & WESSON Revolvers 
correspond to the jewels of a watch,— 
and in every part of their smooth, 
Wear resisting action a watch- 
like accuracy and reliabil- 
ity is maintained. In 
finish and every grace- 
ful line of their out- 
ward appearance 
they are artistic— 
distinctly a re- 
volver for gentle- 
men’s use. Only 
one grade of 

; SMITH & WES- 
SON Revolvers is made, and 


have this Monogram 
trade-mark stamped 





of numerical systems in the order, 
checking and billing departments 
of ail lines of business are fully appre- 
ciated by you. But do you know the 
many points of superiority of the orig- 
inal BATES Automatic Hand Number- 
ing Machine (made only at Orange. 
N. J.). It is absolutely safe and sure 
for operating numerical systems. No 
thinking required. Equally accurate in 
the hands of office boy or skilled clerk. 
Enclosed works—dust and dirt proof. 
The solid steel figures print directly on 
the paper. not throush gummy ribbon. 
Perfect dial adjustinent, permitting in- 
stant change fiom consecutive to dupli- 
cate or repeat. Other movements to 
oder, Prices vary with number of 
wheels, ete. Costs a little more than 
inferior machines but ther- is no repair 
item—it outlasts them all. Sold by 
all Stationers and Office Supp!y 
Tia Houses. Our free booklet tells how 
y big and little concerns save mone 
with the original Bates. It may sug 
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Ss. & W. 
HAMMERLESS 
SAFETY 


Out of 250,000 hammerless safety SMITH & WESSON Revolvers 
made and sold—not one single accident has ever been reported. 
They cannot be exploded unless the safety lever is pressed in a 
natural way as the trigger is pulled. .32 and .38 calibre, 5 shot. 

















gest a valuable sysiem to you, Write to-day. 4 Our new booklet, ‘The Revolver,” illustrates and describes 2 
BATES MANUFACTURING CO. each model in detail and gives an expert's instruction for target that—the best that human skill 
1 5 ¢ shooting. The most interesting and instructive revolver cata- 
4 Lakeside Ave., Orange, N.J. New York Office, 31 Union Sq ( logue published. Sent free upon request. can make. 
\ 
‘| SMITH & WESSON, 32 Stockbridge Street, Springfield, Mass. 
| Pacific Coast Branch, 2330 Alameda Avenue, Alameda, Cal. 








10 DAYS FREE TRIAL 













Breed squabs 1» make money. Eat squabs—and 
) We ship on approval, without a cent ask for PLYMOUTH ROCK squabs, which are the 
) deposit, freight prepaid. DON’T largest and best. Raised in four weeks, sell 
b A CENT if not satisfied after for $2.50 to $6 doz. No mixing food, no night 
using the bicycle 90 days. labor, no young to attend. Work for women 


DO NOT BUY = htounin ae a which pays. We were first. 
pair “of tires 
from anyone at any price until you receive 
our latest art catalogues illustrating 
Vand describing every kind of bicycle, and 
Pahave learned our unheard of prices and 
marvelvus new offers. 
ONE CENT is all it will cost you Visitors welcome 
to write a postal and at farm, correspond- 
BY everything will be sent you free postpaid ence invited. First send 
° by return mail. You will get much valuable for our beautifully printed 
information. Do not wait, write it now. and illustrated Free Book, 
TIRES, Coaster-Brakes, Built-up Wheels and ‘«How to Make Money with 
all sundries at half usual prices. Squabs. Plymouth Rock 
MEAD CYCLE CO., Dept. L-54, CHICAGO] § 54¥ab Co., 324 Howard St., 
Melrose, Mass 





oe standard of fashions in Pony Vehicl s 4 
sed by leading families on account of correct \ 
types, fidelity of material and con- 


Struction. Cheapest because best. Cfuaposraay \ 

Ask dealer for “Lancaster” make : 9) ) 

and look for our name plate. oti \ 
J. A. LANCASTER & CO 


25 Main Street Merrimac, Mass \ 
Free catalugue describes latest modele 2 

) 

\ 
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LONGEST DRIVING 
BALL MADE 
= 





Try It at Our Risk 


Professionals or Dealerswill refund purchase 
money on request after reasonable test of this 
new ball—or we will if purchased of us direct. 

PRINCIPLE of construction same as Regu- 
lar Pneumatic, but air compression in heart cf 
ball increased from 800t012001bs. tosq.in. To 
retain increased pressure, purest fine spun Silk 
used for winding because of its great strength. 


The Silk Pneumatic 


is longest driving ball made, safest, most re- 
liable for approaching and putting. Its use 
will improve any player’s game. Write for 
full explanation. 

‘ven at necessarily increased price this 
practically indestructible ball is the most 
economical to play. Money back if you want it. 

Order of your Professional or Dealer or direct of us, 
Price, $10.00 per dozen. One-half dozen box, $5.00. 
Single Balls, $1.00. Express or postage prepaid. 
Goodyear Tire & Rabber Co., Golf Ball Dept., Akron, O 

















SAVE BATTERIES 


> 

y 

, 

, 

\ 

§ by using the Edison Spark Coil with 
your gasoline engine. It is wound 
with short, heavy wire and gives a fat, 
hot_spark without fail. Save your 

money by using the Edison Battery. It 

\ 

\ 










is the cheapest form of battery energy. 
2 ampere hours for lc. Full voltage 
and constant action to end of guaran- 
teed life. Renewal makes it good as 
new, Send for Book on Battery Sparks. 
Edison Manufacturing Co. 
19 Lakeside Avenue, Orange, N. J. 
31 Union Sqr., N.Y. 304 Wabash Av., Chicago. 
25 Clerkenwell Road, London, E. C. 























Don’t Strop 
YOUR RAZOR 


Just lather and shave with a Gillette, 
the razor that is always ready 
sharp. 















for clore 


give an average of more than 20 
sa shaves without touching a 
strop—in fact, you forget that you 
ever owned a strop. 


By double-edged blades with each set — 
Ml blades asceptic and none resharp- 

ened when dull, throw away as you 

a used pen. 

PRICES: Taele Silver-Plated Set with 
2 blades, $5. Standard Combination 

P with shavin we Bae oad = soap in 

Gighs cBver-ghted halon, 


10 Double-Edged Blades, > cents, 
hone Drug, Cutlery, and Hard- 


Gillette Sales spongy” 4 
215 Times Building, - - New York 








Gillette 7¢ 


NO SIROPPING NO HONING Razor: 





The South’s Ideal College-Preparatory Home School 


Georgia Military Academy 
Cot_ece Park (suburb of Atlanta), Ga 


Your son’s destiny is fixed as he passes from 12 
to 18 years of @ paramount question with 
every parent— hat teachers, what companions, 
what environment will fully satisfy the peculiar 
needs of my son and insure his fullest develop- 
ment, social, moral, intellectual, physical? Cor- 
dence with us will aid any parent. 
x: this academy every teacher is a specialist, 
ry opportunity is afforded every boy, the full 
iit of attendance is reached every year. “Splen- 
uipment. pertect health, delightful South- 
= winters of the famous Piedmont region, 1,300 
ft. above sea level. About 80 boarding pupils live with president 
and faculty of 10. Highest moral and social tone. Select patron- 
age from many States. Regular military drills, good gymnasium, 
modern reading-room, wholesome athletics under trained director, 
thorough preparation for any college or the national academies, 
Salute, stenography, typewriting, manual training, music. 
COL. J. C. WOODWARD, A. M. 


Are You Going Camping ¢ 




















7x7 Special Saindvoct Wall Tents $8.25 


Our Special Waterproof Wall Tents are the acme 
of comfort and convenience. They are a light brown 
color and do not attract insects. 

Catalog A of Camp and Canoe Outfits contains 
a complete line of canoes, tents, cots, Camp Cook 
Outfits, furniture, etc. Send for it now. Mailed on 
request. 


THE CHARLES J. GODFREY COMPANY 
111 Chambers Street, New York, U.S. A. 








MAKE MONEY EASY 

Agents wanted in every county to sell the popular Novelty 
Knives, with name, address, photo, lodge emblem, etc., on handle. 
Send stamp for catalog. 


AGENTS EARN 
$75 to $300 


A MONTH 
(We show you how) 
rofi uick sales—exclusive territory. Write quick for our 
mee cena making special offer to agenis. Our new self-sharp- 
ening scissors are the quickest sellers for lady agents. 
NOVELTY CUTLERY CO., 40 Bar Street, CANTON, 0. 












*sSUCCESS’’ AUTOSIOBILE, $250.00 
at Practical, durable, safe. Built on a buggy princi- 

ple—a light, strong, steel-tired Auto- 
Runabout. Invented by an 
engineer with ten years’ ex- 
perience in automobile con- 
) struction. A good hill climber 
—takes a 30% grade. Speed 
from 4 to 25 miles per hour. 
Write for descriptive litera- 
ture. 







ae 





Tires 925.00 ext extra 


“Success” Automobile Mfg. Co. St. Louis, Mo. 


AGNES SCOTT COLLEGE 


FOR WOMEN Decatur (near Atianta), Ga. 


Best advantages. Full equipment. Elegant buildings. 
Gymnasium. Laboratories. Beautiful grounds. Unsur- 
passed health record. Catalogue. F. H. Gaines, D.D.,Box52 


Will make a FIRST-CLASS 
BOOK -KEEPER 


(gof you in H weeks for iv or RETURN 
MONEY. find POSITIONS, too— 

FREE! WRITE J. H. GOODWIN, 
Room 236, 1215 Broadway, New York 


CLARE'S NINTH ANNUAL CRUISE 
Feb. 7, 07. 70 days, by seoctalty char- 
tered S. S. “Arabic,” 16,U00 ton 























ORIEN 


30 Tours to Europe, 3 Round the World 
Program W Free 


FRANK C. CLARK, 96 BROADWAY, NEW YORK 





WHAT SCHOOL? 


WE CAN HELP YOU DECIDE 
Comloguee and reliable information concerning all schools 
and colle; ax furnished without charge. State kind of school. 
AMERICA CHOOL & COLLEGE AGENCY 
1051 Tribune Building - Chicago, Illinois 


E L E nag R I SUPPLIES, TELEPHONES, 

NOVELTIES. Catalog of 

200 Free. If it’s Electric we have it. Big Catalog 4c. 
OHIO ELECTRIC WORKS, Cleveland, Ohio 


The World's Headquarters for Dynamos, Motors, Fans, Toys, Bat 
teries, Belts, Bells, Lamps. Books. We Undersel! All. Want Agents. 


-_ Ts E N . Ss ee (2 


Free report as to Patentability. Illustrated Guide 
Book, and List of Inventions Wanted, sent free. 
EVANS, WILKENS & WILKENS & CO., WASHINGTON, D. C. 


Al AREAL =) 9) DXDT 2332 min Ei AT TAsT 
TROUSERS , =e ba | PREPAID 


26 inch steel blades press creases while you sleen. 














G. E. PROCTOR CO., 140 NASSAU ST., NEW YORK 
26 


THE MEAT-INSPECTION SITUATION 


(Continued /roim page 24) 











responsible, but also to tens of thousands of stock-growers, ranchers, hired 
men, cowboys, and farmers all over the country. But this seems to me a 
reason, not for hiding the facts, but rather for taking the lives and fortunes 
of these men out of the hands of the people who have been poisoning the 
nation’s food supply. Such an argument, applied to the affairs of COLLIER’S, 
would lead to the hushing up of the facts about the patent-medicine industry 
because of the harm which the truth would cause to newspaper editors and 


reporters, drug-clerks, bottle-blowers, and the employees of the acetanilid 
trust. In so far as the stock-raisers and all their employees are engaged in 


raising and shipping to Chicago diseased animals to be sold for food, they 
are accessories of the Beef Trust, and are outlawed. 

The report having been published, the practical question of a remedy 
is now before the people: 

The first requisite is a national bill providing for a new system of inspec- 
tion. The Beveridge bill seems to me to cover every point. It is an 
admirable piece of legislation, and it should be passed promptly, and with- 
out any of the amendments which the lobbyists of the packers are at this 
moment timidly suggesting. When it is passed, however, the public 
should understand that it is not a law, but a contract with the packers; 
that its criminal provisions are nugatory, and that it can be enforced only 
in the civil courts. Nine years ago a United States Court declared that a 
law providing for the Federal inspection of the preparation of meat in 
slaughter-houses was unconstitutional; that Federal inspectors had no busi- 
ness in slaughter-houses, and that they might be bribed with impunity; that 
the inspection service was simply an advertisement for the packers, and 
should be withdrawn. This decision has never been reversed (U. S. zs. 
Harry Boyer, Fed. Rep., 85). The packers used this decision to set free 
a man who had pleaded guilty of bribing three Federal inspectors. It is 
to be pointed out that after the decision the inspectors stayed right on 
in the packing-houses, and the packers continued to use the advertisement 
of their presence. 

Needless to say that this being the situation, all talk about the constitu- 
tionality of this or that provision in the inspection law is waste of time; the 
whole law is unconstitutional. Any provision whatever may be put into 
it, and any civil penalties enforced, for the simple reason that the packers 
need it in their business, and that by the threat of withdrawing the inspec- 
tion service the Executive Department has the power to enforce any rules 
it sees fit. For years the Federal inspectors in Chicago have been de- 
stroying meat which they condemned, though they were without the 
slightest authority to do so; they have also been accustomed to gaining 
access to other portions of the packing-houses than those where the 
killing was done, by the same means—the threat of withdrawing the service 
if their demands were refused. The huge export business of the Beef Trust 
would vanish if the Federal Government ceased to guarantee to Europe 
the purity of American meat. This is the club which the people hold in 
their hands. 

It is their business to use it to secure good meat for themselves as well 
as Europe. Frankly, I do not believe that they can do it; I believe that 
our meat supply will remain a source of danger to our health until we have 
established the municipal slaughter-house system as in Europe. In the 
meantime, however, we can better the situation somewhat. To do that 
we need knowledge. We are dealing with a tricky antagonist—greedy, 
unscrupulous, and of enormous power; with an antagonist who works 
while we are asleep, who never grows weary, who knows everything while 
we know little, and who assumes as many forms as Proteus. 

Up to date he has been able to blind us completely; he has been able 
to lead us to believe, for one thing, tnat the Federal inspection service 
guaranteed the purity of the entire meat supply of the country. Neither 
under the old conditions nor under the new have the Federal inspectors 
authority to enter any slaughter-houses except those which prepare meat 
for interstate or foreign commerce. A man who chooses to set up a slaugh- 
ter-house and prepare meat to be sold within his State need not apply for 
Federal inspection; he has to make his terms simply with the local inspec- 
tion service. The quality of that inspection service in Chicago was described 
to me by Dr. Neill, one of the President’s investigators, as consisting of 
ex-saloonkeepers and prize-fighters. Dr. Neill said that it was not his 
intention to go into the situation in Chicago, because he had not been com- 
missioned to do that, and because he had no desire to involve himself in any 
controversy; but he told of the shocking state of affairs to many persons, 
and I do not believe that his remarks were intended to be confidential. The 
agitation in New York City has brought out the fact that there are five 
local inspectors in the Borough of Manhattan who have to care for 
twenty slaughter-houses and seventy-five Bologna sausage factories; and 
that the health officer responsible for the guarding of the meat supply 
does not know what ‘‘double inspection’’ for tuberculosis consists of, 
and thinks that disease can be determined by an inspector walking down 
a line of completely cleaned carcasses hanging in a chilling-room. 

All this shocking ignorance is the thing which must be dispelled. Cost 
what it may, the public must be made to realize to the fullest the horrors 
of the condemned-meat industry. They must be made to realize that in 
every village, town, and city they have no protection but themselves. The 
Beef Trust has slaughter-houses in nearly every State; and around the regis- 
tered slaughter-houses (those having Federal inspection) there are always 
others, nominally independent, but in reality owned by the trust, and used to 
kill those cattle which are deemed unfit to be offered to the Federal inspec- 
tion. And all that the Beveridge bill or any other biil can do—by itself—is 
to force the packers to be a little more careful, and to shunt off a few more 
diseased animals into those ‘‘outside places,’’ to be.sold in the city or State 
where they are killed. 





Fresh Milk 
is always obtainable. Borden’s Eagle Brand Condensed Milk is absolutely pure cows’ milk combined with the 
finest grade of granulated sugar. For sale at your grocers. Avoid unknown brands.—Adv. 


| ‘The Only Dentifrice of 
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Fstablishe 


: Fi a FIPS SE mR 
aA TEETH BREATH, 
3 FORMS. LIQUID —~POWDER= PASTE 
HALL. & RUCKEL NEW YORK 



























50c. the . we know that Bull |” 
Dog Suspenders are the biggest thing in | 
suspender economy. One pair given a 
thorough test is sufficient to convince any 
man. Made in light and heavy weights. 
rote, Regular, and Extra Length 


ae your dealer; if he hasn't them, we 
will send them postpaid for 50c. 
HEWES & POTTER 
Dept. 7, 87 Lincoln St., Boston 
Send for FREE Booklet—*Correct 
Dress and Suspender Styles” 


Chicago Beach Hotel 


(American and European Plan) 


Finest Hotel on the Great Lakes 


for Families, Tourists and Transient Guests. An ideal 
resort for rest or pleasure within ten minutes ride of city, 
Has 450 large outside rooms, 220 private baths, every 
conveni2nce. Table always the best. Address for 
Illus. Booklet, Mgr. Box 20, Chicago Beach 
Hotel, 51st Blvd. & Lake’ Shore, Chicago, 

































EVERY PART A SPRING 


Three seats. Room for 9, Strong as a 
bridge. Self-lubricating. No noise. Fine 
Canopy and Seats. Satisfaction or 
money back. imand in each town at 
WHOLESALE, 

D. H. " BAUSMAN 
Dept. Col., Bausman, Lane. Co., Pa. 

















(~~ Fae. Hand-raised Mexican 


‘ PARROTS 


GUARANTEED TO TALK 










The most jolly, sociable and interesting of all 
home pets. Only $3.25 each including 
ping case if ordered before Aug. 10. Good 
$1.40. Illustrated catalogue of other parrots, sou 


birds and goldfish free, 


IOWA BIRD COMPANY, DES MOINES, IA. 


Largest bird dealers in America 

















Plumbing=Plastering= Bricklaying— 


successfully taught at our New York, Chicago and St. 

schools, oe graduates always in demand and earn $4.00 to 

$6.00 per day. Union card guaranteed. Write for free cataicgue. 
COYNE BROS. TRADE SCHOOLS 

239 10th Avenue New York City 


rouS TAMMER 


Trial lesson explaining methods for “home cure” 
sent FREE. Gold Medal World’s Fair, St. Louis. 
Geo. Andrew Lewis, No. 146 Adelaide St., Detroit, Mich. 




















Michigan College of Mines 


F. W. McNAIR, President 


Located in Lake Superior district. Mines and mills ac- 
cessible for practice. For Yearbook and Record of Gradu- 
uates apply to President or Secretary. Houghton, Michigan 


Your collection 
will be more valu- 
able if you know 





the names. Our 

catalogue describes and illustrates hundreds of 
varieties, many rare and curious kinds. Finest il- 
lustrated catalogue ever issued. Free if you_ mention 
this periodical. IOWA BIRD CO., DES MOINES, IOWA 


100 Visiting Cards pit 50c 


Also Business, Mourning, Birth, Fraternal, Professional and 
Emblematic. We have cuts of trade- marks and emblems for all 
railroads, lodges and fraternal societies, Monogram Stationery. 
Wedding Invitations and Announcements. Samples Free. 

E. J. Schuster Ptg. & Eng. Co., Dept. 5-E, St. Louis, Mo. 


KK FRUIT BOOK 


shows in NATURAL COLORS on 
accurately describes 216 varieties © 
fruit. Send for our terms of distribution. 


We want more salesmen. —Stark Bro’s, Louisiana, Mo. 


SAN-ITO-SOAP OFFER 


Not a CAKE but @ 











A kind of soap you haven’t seen. 





BOOK of soap. Purely vegetable; from Mexican plant. 
Hygienic, pleasant; makes quick iather. No contagion 
by using San-ito-Soap. Conveniently carried in vest poc ke 
or purse. Send 10¢ in stamps for sample book to COLE MFG. ce 

PANY, No. 608 University Bldg., Syracuse, N.Y. We will tell you how 
to obtain an elegant premium free, by introducing this toilet luxury. 
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for fresh fruit ? 


arare treat in palate-pleasure for you. 


make Muscle or Brain out of starch. 








YOU DO NOT KNOW ALL 


“THE JOYS OF JUNE” 


if you do not know “Shredded 
Wheat and Strawberries” 





For strawberries or other fruit make a basket of the 
biscuit by crushing in top with bowl of teaspoon 


The red ripeness and savory sweetness of the succulent strawberry—what 
could be more tempting to the jaded palate after weary months of winter waiting 


Ever eat shredded wheat with strawberries and cream? If you haven’t there’s 
The porous shreds take up and neutralize 
the fruit acid, holding the delicious aroma of the berry, presenting a wholesome 
combination that will not disturb the weakest stomach. More digestible and more 
nourishing than the soggy white flour dough used in making ordinary short-cake. 

In white flour vou get the starch in the wheat and little else. You can’t 
In Shredded Whole Wheat you get all 
the rich flesh-forming, muscle-making elements stored in the outer coats of the 
wheat berry made digestible by the shredding process. 


Shredded Wheat Biscuit and Triscuit are served on nearly every ship that sails salt or fresh water 
seas— convincing proof of their wholesomeness and digestibility. They are retained and assimi- 


lated when the stomach rejects all other foods. The ‘‘Vital Question’? Cook Book is sent free. 


THE NATURAL FOOD COMPANY 
Niagara Falls, N. Y. 
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From Chicago over the Burlington’s famous 
fast trains to Denver, via Omaha or Kansas City. 
A side trip to Colorado Springs (no extra charge), 
a visit to the Garden of the Gods and Pike’s 
Peak. Two or three days doing Denver, and 
then to the Yellowstone Park, thro’ Northwest 
Nebraska, the picturesque Black Hills, past Cus- 
ter’s Battlefield and thro’ the charming Yellow- 


Stone Valley to Gardiner, the official entrance to 
the Park. 


ity to Omaha, inclusive. 


glorious trip. 
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Vacation 


Do you want to know about 
the most glorious summer trip 
in all the world—a trip which 
since the cost has been greatly 
reduced is within the reach of all? 


Do you want to know about the 


Colorado-Yellowstone Park Tours 


Spend 5% days coaching through the Park, 
seeing the most magnificent scenery in all the 
world, and being entertained at the best hotels— 
all without extra charge. (The only expense for 
a longer stay is for hotels.) 

From the Park, direct to Minneapolis and St. 
Paul (stop-overs no extra charge), and then back 
to Chicago over the Burlington's handsome 
observation train along the Mississippi River 
Scenic Line. 


The cost of a railway ticket for this entire tour (exclusive of side trips 
other than that to Colorado Springs), and including the coaching trip and 
five and a half days hotel accommodations in the Park, is only $85 from 

hicago, Peoria or St. Louis; only $79 from Missouri River points, Kansas 


Let me help you plan your vacation, by telling you in detail about this 
S I'll gladly do so on receipt of a postal with just the words 
Colorado- Yellowstone Tour’’ and your name and address. 


P. S. Eustis, 375 «Q” Building, Chicago 
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In every Piano Player there are 65 pnmary and 65 secondary pneumatics, or bellows. (See 
illustrations at bottom of page.) These 130 pneumatics operate the wooden fingers which strike 
the keys of the piano. 

In all Piano-Players except the Cecilian these pneumatics are made of wood and leather, 
and the constant changes in the weather, from hot to cold, from wet to dry, etc., cause them 
sooner or later to split or leak, and then the Player must be repaired. : 

Ask the man who owns one if this is not so. 

~ In the Cecilian Piano-Player the primary and secondary pneumatics, and also the wind chest, 
are built of steel, brass, and phosphor bronze, and consequently are never affected by atmospheric 
or climatic changes of any kind, and practically do away with all necessity for repairs. 

Furthermore, the Metal Action of the Cecilian enables it to give a more perfect musical per- 
formance than anything heretofore accomplished by any Piano-Player. 

The Metal Action is now put into the Cecilian (cabinet) Piano-Player, the Sohmer-Cecilian, 
and the Farrand-Cecilian pianos. . 


FULL PARTICULARS SENT ON REQUEST 


The 
Farrand 
Company 


DETROIT 
MICH. 
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OLD STYLE London, Eng 9] o LE 5 
PRIMARY PNEUMATIC Paris, France SECONDARY PNEUMATIC a 
MADE OF WOOD AND LEATHER MADE OF WOOD AND LEATHER 
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MODEL 60-B, PRICE $1,700 
With Extension Leather Top 


This family carriage is very popular for Summer use. If 
your order is placed promptly, we can deliver at once. The 
deep seats; accessible front; long wheel base; and heavy motor 
of new design, make this the wagon for family purposes. 

We can furnish this car without top for $1,600; Canopy top 
$1,675. Dash is fitted with Pope-Waverley concealed front boot. 


Be sure the name “POPE” is on your automobile 


Send for catalogue of Runabouts, Stanhopes, Chelseas, Coupes, Phy- 
sicians’ Road, Station and Delivery Wagons. Trucks on specifications. 
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Waverley Department, INDIANAPOLIS, IND. 
BOSTON, 223 Columbus Avenue 
WASHINGTON, 819-14th St., N. W. 
NEW YORK, 1733 Broadway 


oO 








His Royal Highness The Prince of Wales 
His Grace The Duke of Buccleuch - 
The Earl De La Warr - -~ - 
Sir Thomas Lipton - - - - 
Sir Christopher Furness - - - 







PROMINENT OWNERS 
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The King of England has now purchased eight English Daimlers. It is the only make of car which 
the king personally drives, showing very definitely what make of car enjoys the king's confidence. 


To H.R. H. The Prince of Wales 


PROMINENT OWNERS 


J. Pierpont Morgan, Jr. - - - 
C. Arthur Pearson - - . = 
G. Trowbridge Hollister - - ° 
B. F. Yoakum - - See ee 
William K. Vanderbilt 











We are more than a selling medium between manufacturer and purchaser. We are directly responsible to our customers for 
every car sold. Built upon a sound business organization, backed with ample capital, we have not only the willingness but the 
ability to stand firmly behind any car we offer to American buyers. Before placing the English Daimler Car in the American 
market we made the most thorough investigation and every point of mechanical superiority was actually proved. Although it is 
well known that the leisure class of England are discriminating buyers, we insisted on having positive personal knowledge of this 
car and its adaptability to American requirements. It is more than a success. It is a great success. Its merits have been 
thoroughly demonstrated and assure every American purchaser of an uninterrupted season of good, all-around automobiling. 


Some cars are too heavy for efficiency. Some are too light for durability. This 
car is as solid as the heaviest, and to outward appearances just as bulky. A 45 H. P. 
car complete with body weighs only 2800 pounds. The average weight of cars with 
the same horse power and seating capacity is about 3800 pounds, one-third heavier 


The saving in weight means a saving in wear and a saving in tires. Still more 
important, it indicates a very close approach to mechanical perfection in every detail of 
the car. To be able to produce a 45 H. P. car weighing only 2800 pounds and 
one that will stand up under the very hardest usage, requires a degree of engineering 
skill which has- not yet been embodied in any other car. The broad guarantee given 
with the English Daimler is complete evidence of this car’s simplicity and wearing qualities. 


Over in England practically all of the honors in all contests held so far this year 
have been awarded to the English Daimler. In this country already many open events 
have been won, and three new records established. 


Wilkesbarre, Penn., May 10th 
Won the “FREE FOR ALL” and “TOURING CAR CONTEST” 


as well as stock car, climbing | 1-4 miles on a 27 per cent. grade in 
2 minutes 11 seconds, beating nearest competitor by | minute 5 seconds, and 
the record by a minute less 3 seconds. 


Atlantic City, N. J., April 27th 
Made the world’s record for Touring Cars one mile in 55 4-5 seconds. 
At Ormond, Last February 
Ten miles in 8 minutes 48 4-5 seconds, standing start. 
Won the Cup for Hill Climbing at the Recent Meet at Cannes 
A 35 H. P. Daimler won the Flying Start Kilometer in Europe 


While actual racing is for the few, track demonstrations show the stuff a car 
is made of. We believe that a demonstration will immediately command the ap- 
proval of intending purchasers, and we invite the most searching tests. 


A car taken at random out of stock has been driven 35,000 miles in the last 2 years at a total repair cost of only 


$50. A large part of this distance was traveled over 


erican roads under our own direction so that the test 


might be unreasonably severe. The remarkable performance of this car had much to do with our accepting the 
American agency. The experiences enjoyed bv English Daimler owners already show that this performance was 


but typical of the English Daimler Car. 


DECAU VILLE AUTOMOBILE COMP ANY . Licensed Importers under Selden Patent 





Broadway, at Fifty-Sixth Street, New York City 


A Complete Stock of Cars with Assorted Lengths Wheel Bases and Bodies Ready for Immediate Delivery 
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